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Memoire sur le Cholera Morbus de U Inde. 
Par M. P. F. Keravprsn. Brochure, in 
8vo. pp. 39. London. 1851. 


Memoire sur le Cholera Morbus qui regne 
en Russie. Addressé de Moscou aU Aca- 
demie des Sciences a Paris. Par M. tz 
Dr. Jorunicuen. (Gaz. Med. de Paris, 
Mars, 1851.) 


We are induced to present our readers 
with an analysis of these memoirs, under the 
conviction that the-first is by far the most 
rational, unexaggerated, and impartial mo- 
nograph concerning the Indian cholera yet 
presented to the public in a condensed 
and portable form; and that it contains 
all that is essential to be known of the 
symptoms, etiology, treatment of, and con- 
troversy respecting, that disease. The 
second, again, exemplifies many of the pre- 
vailing errors on this subject. 

M. Keraudren has long been known to 
the medical publicist, by his exertions as a 
distinguished member of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Health, a body which has effected 
much important service to the French na- 
tion, and which, we hope, is not destined to 
prove a painful contrast to the Board lately 
formed in this country. M. Keraudren’s 
Station as inspector-general of the French 
marine, has also enabled him to have access 
to sources of peculiar and valuable infor- 
mation on epidemic or contagious diseases ; 
and it is but justice to him to say, that he 
seems to have studiously availed himself of 
the facilities thus enjoyed. ‘The memoir 
now introduced to our readers, was written 
as far back as 1824, for the exclusive use of 
the officers of health connected with the 
merine and colonial establishments. In the 
present juncture it has been published for 
the common good, After a few introduc- 
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tory remarks, the author proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 


‘© A malady yet more terrible than the 
yellow fever, appeared on the banks of the 
Ganges in 1817. After having devastated 
India and desolated Persia, it showed itself 
at length in Syria, and now threatens to 
carry destruction even amongst European 
nations. Mountains, rivers, and the ocean 
itself, in vain opposed its progress, Already 
it has ravaged our merchant ships in the 
Indian ocean, and has penetrated into our 
possessions in Pondicherry and Bourbon. 
At Manilla it has attacked one of our men- 
of-war. All these places still suffer under 
this scourge, and our navies, it is to be 
dreaded, will yet meet it on many a coast.” 

After this short introductory history, the 
author proceeds to describe the symptoms 
which the Indian cholera (or the mordechi) 
presents. ‘Ihe average of these he collects 
from a set of cases ably described by M, 
Saint Yves, a naval surgeon. We select 
one of these descriptions as a satisfactory 
specimen of the milder cases :— 


‘* Madame S——, of lymphatic, nervous 
temperament, weakly constitution, and la- 
bouring under uterine disease, breakfasted, 
as usual, on rice, Soon after, she expe- 
rienced tension of the epigastrium, followed 
by all the symptoms of the cholera morbus, 
commencing at tena.m, A Bengalese prac- 
titioner soon saw her, and gave her brandy 
with tinctare of peppermint and lavender at 
short intervals, but without benefit. At 
11 p.m. she was seen by M.St. Yves, who 
found that she had had repeated vomiting, 
and twenty involuntary dejections. Intense 
pain was experienced in the: epigastrium, 
ardent thirst, sensation of burning in the 
stomach and intestines, respirstion inter- 
rupted, countenance hippocratic, pulse 
small, intermittent, and almost insensible, 
cramps of the lower extremities, prostration 
of strength, immobility, and supination. 
Her extremities'were cold, skin dry, stools 
viscous and black. A mixture of laudanum 
and camphor was administered, and repeated 
every quarter of an hour. The following 
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morning the pulse was increased in power, 
the heat of skin re-established ; she per- 
spired freely; the evacuations were sus- 
pended, The same mixture was continued 
at intervals of an hour, In. the evening all 
was natural ; she had passed one sufficiently 
consistent stool, but continued weak. Ma- 
deira and water was now allowed, and she 
was entirely convalescent on the third day.” 


The next case we shall quote, illustrates 
those which proceeded unrestrained to a 
fatal termination :— 


** Henri Caledec, a sailor, wtat. 47, of 
weak and shattered constitution, was seized 
on the night of the 1st to 24 of February, 
with vomiting of bitter matter and copious 
dejections, accompanied by intense abdo- 
minal pain and great debility. Havin 
called for no assistance, he was not seen till 
six in the morning, when his weakness was 
extreme ; he was drenched in cold sweats; 
countenance deranged; intense pain, in- 
creased much by pressure, in the epigas 
trium and abdomen; urine suppressedy 
bitter and mucous vomiting; occasional 
dejections ; por pe cramps of the lower 
extremities and hands; pulse extremely 
small, accelerated and intermittent ; respi- 
ration painful and short. Fifty drops of 
ether and ten of laudanum, with two ounces 
of sugared water, were immediately given, 
and as quickly rejected. The same mixture 
was repeated at intervals in smaller doses ; 
warm rice-water was also given, and an 
emollient injection. The vomiting, cramps, 
and hiccup, continued, and the debility in- 
creased. A similar mixture, but containing 
some aloetic wine and infusion of camomile, 
was next employed, and dry frictions were 
practised over the limbs. At mid-day no 
improvement. Ammoniacal liniment was 
rubbed on the epigastrium, and a blister was 
afterwards applied. The symptoms, how- 
ever, continued to grow more desperate, 
and he died at 7 p.m. 


From the analysis of these and several 
other cases, M. Keraudren draws up the 
following average description of the symp- 
toms of this disease :—~ 

** Sudden and unwarned seizure, often 
after a repast, and during the night; head- 
ach and pain in the stomach; vomiting 
successively, of ali tary, bil , serous, 
and mucous matter; repeated involuntary 
dejections of greyish or white colour, sel- 
dom yellow or black ; tension of the epigas- 
trium ; depression of the abdomen ; burning 
thirst ; clammy sweats; pulse small, light 
and concentrated ; anxiety, cramp, — 
tion, convulsions, trismus, tetanic rigidity ; 
alteration of the count ; cold 6 
the extremities and trunk ; hiccup, syncope, 











voice feeble and hoarse, respiration im- 
peded, and, finally, death.” 

From this aggregation of symptoms, the 
author infers that the disease sets in bya 
spasmodic condition. He also shows that 
this state is sometimes so violent as to cause 
death even in a few minutes, if instant as- 
sistance be not obtained. He observes, as 
might be expected, that this state of spasm 
is seldom or never protracted beyond twelve 
hours, and that its duration varies according 
to its intensity. The danger, again, he de- 
scribes as proportionate to the degree of 
coldness of the patients. The return of 
heat indicates the cessation of the spasm, 
and shows that the time for the administra- 
tion of antispasmodics has passed by, and 
that measures of a different kind are to be 
commenced. 

The author now proceeds to the etiology 
of this disease, and of this he treats 
with admirable perspicuity and brevity. 
With reference to the once generally-re- 
ceived opinion, that the late Bengal epi- 
demic had previously been unknown in 
that country, he shows by reference to 
Boutius (de Morbis Indorum), to: Lind, 
Dellon, and others, that the disease fre- 
quently raged in the same situations be- 
fore, and that even so recently as 1762 it 
prevailed to such an extent, that in the Ben- 
galese territory thirty thousand natives and 
eight hundred Europeans were its victims. 

He next briefly investigates the nature 
of the causes whence it was supposed to 
proceed. To many, great heat appearing 
an indispensable condition, M. Keraudren 
remarks that the variations of temperature 
which accompanied its prevalence in Syria, 
Persia, and India, were so remarkable, as 
entirely to invalidate such an opinion ; that 
it is also independent of the rajny seasons, 
he considers proved by its sudden appear- 
ance in different places during the driest 
weather. Neither does he consider the dis- 
ease as induced by the nature of the soil, or 
by marshy emanations, because since it was 
first noticed on the banks of the Ganges, it 
has reappeared and raged with violence in 
dry and elevated situations. Again, the 
various alimentary substances used by the 
Indians have been impeached for the pro- 
duction of this disease, especially the infe- 


{| rior kinds of rice which constitute their 


principal food, With reference to this al- 
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leged cause, M. Keraudren admits that the 
rice-harvest had been of a peculiarly bad 
kind the year the cholera first appeared, 
and the Europeans then escaped. But 
eventually, he adds, those who used no rice 
were attacked, and the epidemic continued 
after a new and perfect harvest was col- 
lected. A sophistication of table oil was 
also believed to have been concerned in the 
@oeration of the cholera. [tis well known 
that the Bengalese aré avaricious and faith- 
less to a great degree, and at this time an 
immense quantity of castor oil having been 
in market, aud meeting no demand, the pro- 
prietors, in order to get rid of it, mixed it 
with the oils destined for domestic uses, es- 
pecially the oil of mustard, which is daily 
used by the natives in considerable quan- 
tities. On the whole, M. Keraudren con- 
cludes that partial exposures to currents of 
cold air, the use of indigestible or acrid ali- 
ments, venereal excesses, exposure to night 
ait, the consumption of cold water, and the 
imprudent indulgence in the cold-bath, by 
exciting a primary spasm of the skin, and 
causing a simultaneous affection of the di- 
gestive organs, were the ordinary deter- 
mining ot predisposing causes of this dread- 
ful disorder. 

M. Keraudren next treats of the physio- 
logical pathology of this affection ; and after 
citing several examples of the results of 
necroscopic examinations, he concludes that, 
in its first, or spasmodic state, no intestinal 
morbid appearances are met with, but that 
in the second stage there are satisfactory 
indications of inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and small in- 
testines, From these facts, taken together 
with the symptoms, he concludes that— 

“* The first stage of this malady appears 
to be essentially uervous or spasmodic. It 
4s true that the nerves, though much studied 
of late as to their structure and functions, 
have not yet disclosed, by any visible alte- 
ration in their structure, the manner in 
which they are injured in the most violent 
and dangerous diseases. But does it thence 
follow, that they are absolutely passive in 
all pathological affections?’ What doubt can 
exist but that the pneumogastric and tri- 
Splanchnic nerves, which preside over the 





functions of the organs affected in the pre- 
Sent disease, participate in some manner in 
the disorder with which these parts are, 
affected, The acute pain experienced by | 
the patients is, indeed, a sufficient proof 


that they do; and since the nerves are the 
conductors of sensation and motion, it is 
also by them that spasm, extending from 
the abdominal viscera to the diaphragm and 
heart, retards, and, finally, annihilates the 
exercise of circulation 6 respiration * * * 

«@ * * © The cholera morbus is, there- 
fore, primitively nervous or spasmodic ; in- 
deed, we cannot otherwise understand its 
immediate cure in many cases by the ad- 
ministrations of antispasmodic and anodyne 
remedies.” 

We have already stated that the duration 
of this spasmodic state, according to our 
author, varies from a few minutes to even 
twelve hours. Before this period elapses, 
it may terminate either in death by the sud- 
den suspension of the respiratory or circu- 
latory functions, or in a return to health by 
the timely solution of the spasm. Protracted 
beyond twelve hours, three modes of death 
may occur, either by the same process as 
that already described, or by the sinking or 
collapse consecutive on such dreadful ex- 
citement of the intestinal muscles, or, lastly, 
by the superveution of gastro-intestinal in- 
flammation, which usually makes an easy 
prey of the exhausted and debilitated pa- 
tient, 

The treatment of the cholera next en- 
gages M. Keraudren’s attention. He first 
offers some rational objections to the use of 
purgatives and emetics, which he stigma- 
tizes as being highly pernicious. He then ad- 
verts to the effects of the detraction of blood, 
and this he, very correctly, as we believe, and 
warmly condemns, at least ag far as the first 
stage of the disease is concerned. In this 
condition he thinks that other sedative 
remedies are far more appropriate, inas- 
much ag they possess superior powers as 
allayers of the spasmodic irritation, while 
they do not endanger the subsequent sink- 
ing or collapse which venesection is liable 
to produce. In the second stage, however, 
if the disease have tended to that form in 
which danger is to be apprehended from 
gastro-intestinal inflammation, if the epi- 
gastrium be acutely tender, while external 
heat begins to be re-established, the appli- 
cation of leeches or cupping glasses he then 
deems to be highly advantageous. With 
respect to the opinion that the vomiting is 


‘to be arrested by depriving the patients of 


drink, he considers it entirely erroneous, 
and recommends that mucilaginous, gummy, 
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or gelatinous drinks, should be given at the 
same time with anti-spasmodic remedies. 
To*sum up in a small space the treatment 
he advises, it may be described as external 
and internal ; under the former bead is com- 
prehended, first, the means of restoring 
heat,-and promoting the cutaneous circula- 
tion, such as large cataplasms, the warm- 
bath, frictions with linen cloths; second- 
ly, of inducing a contra-stimulant action, 
viz. sinapisms, the actual cautery, the ap- 
plication of boiling water, or of the mineral 
acids. Many of our readers are, perhaps, 
already aware, that the cataplasm treatment 
has already been extensively employed in 
the cholera morbus of Russia, at the sug- 
gestion of a peasant who enveloped his pa- 
tients in hempseed soaked in warm water. 
M. Keraudren prefers dry frictions to those 
with spirits, principally on account of the 
cold produced by the evaporation of the 
latter. The application of the actual cau- 
tery, or of boiling water, to the soles of the 
feet, he deems exceedingly useful in the 
spasmodic stage of the affection. “As to 
the mineral acids, he prefers to use them in 
the phlogistic mode of termination, when he 
advises a sponge dipped in muriatic acid to 
be rubbed over the epigastric region. 

The internal treatment here proposed is 
also exceedingly simple, and entirely con- 
formable with the physiological data upon 
which the author reasons. To resolve the 
spasm in the first instance, he uses a mixture 
of laudanum and sulphuric ether, in quanti- 
ties proportionate to the veliemence of the 
attack. He justly, as we believe, rejects 
calomel from his list of remedies, inasmuch 
as the rapidity of the disease does not per- 
mit its specific effects to be exerted, and as 
purgative action is contra-indicated alto- 
gether. He likewise prefers ether to cam- 
phor, the usual adjunct of the Manilla phy- 
sicians, on the ground that the latter remedy 
is endowed with permanent irritating proper- 
ties, while the former is at the same time 
unquestionably antispasmodic, and also dif- 
fusible or temporary in its action. Of the 
efficacy and rationality of this mode of 
treatment, we feel so thoroughly convinced, 
that should the disense make its appear- 
ance in Great Britain, wherever we have 
influence this method shall be exclusively 
adopted. , 

We now arrive at the last section of this 
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memoir, viz., that id which the controversy 
concerning the reputed contagiousness of 
this disorder, and the measures of medical 
police, apparently necessary to restrict its 
progress, are both succinctly treated. On 
the whole, the facts cited by the author 
tend to establish the fact, that the dis- 
ease was originally epidemic, but has now 
become capable of being propagated by con- 


(he exclaims), as has been clearly establish- 
ed, the crowding together of a certain num- 
ber of healthy individuals is capable of 
generating disease, why should not a simi- 
lar action be exercised by persons labouring 
under disease ?” He wisely lays little weight 
on the precise signification of the word 
contagion, and seems to allow that charac- 
ter to diseases extensible by the inspiration 
of the vapours exhaled from those labour. 
ing under its presence, Using the term in 
this broad but correct acceptation, the sub- 
joined facts, which bear all the evidence of 
veracity, seem to be almost decisive of the 
question. 


** M. Labrousse has followed, almost step 
by step, the march of the disease from the 
place of its debarkaticn to the interior of 
the town of St. Denis, and he shows that it 


| took seventeen days to traverse a distance 


of one hundred and fifty toises ; he relates that 
two blacks having been carried to the place 
called La Chaudron, the disease penetrated 
into two habitations and attacked six blacks 
in one and two in the other. The inhabit- 
ants of the town, alarmed by these occur- 
rences, isolated these individuals at once, 
and thus arrested its progress in that part of 
the island. At the house of a woman named 
Namedy, a black fisherman was seized with 
the cholera morbus, The negress with 
whom he lived nursed him during the brief 
remnant of his existence. The moment he 
died she returned to her master’s house, a 
quarter of a league distant from that where 
the deceased lay, The next morning she was 
attacked by the disease and communicated 
it toa slave in the same house, and one in 
the immediate vicinity. The same physi- 
cian also relates, that the prisoners com- 
pelled to carry the sick from place to place 
all died in the employment; that at the 
Lazaretto, two servants alone escaped it; 
that in the hospital the disease spread from 
a few individuals,' both to the servants of 
the house and to many of the patients la- 
bouring under other affections. He con- 
cludes at length by asking, By what mira- 
cle did it come to , that this affection, 
if only epidemic, bas been effectually ar- 











tagion, under particular circumstances. “ I, 
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rested in its progress, in some particular | 
places, by a cordon of armed men?” 

And that such an occurrence did take} 
place, is distinctly proved by the following | 
fact :— 

* In 1822, the approach of the cholera! 
morbus induced M. de Lesseps, the French 
consul at Aleppo, to take refuge, with all) 
those who chose to accompany him, in a} 
garden at a little distance from the town. | 
His asylum was surrounded with walls and | 
a wide trench, and while the disease pre- 
vailed he admitted nothing from without, | 
which was not submitted to the precau-! 
tionary manipulations observed in the laza- 
rettos. This colony of upwards of 200 per- 
sons, and composed not only of Frenchmen 
long enervated by the climate, but also of 
many natives, had not a single case of the 
cholera amongst them, while in the city 
adjoining the same disease swept off four) 
thousand persons in eighteen days,” 

M., Keraudren concludes his memoir by 
passing a deserved compliment on the ex- 
cellent system of medical police established 
hy the English at Madras during the 
prevalence of the cholera in that city.| 
Two men were stationed in each street to) 
carry patients instantly to the hospital, 
which were so numerous that there was one 
for every three streets, and thus the best 
and most speedy treatment was effectually 
provided. 

We now arrive at the second paper by 





ef 


tagious. 5. There exists a germ, or miasm 


| of cholera in the emanations of the patient, 


and the atmosphere by which he is surrounded, 
4. These emanations constitute a focus, vary- 
ing in intensity according to the number of 
the patients and the violence of the disease, 
5. A particular predisposition is absolutely 
necessary for the development of the cho- 
lera in any individual. 6. Pulmonary ab- 
sorption, in predisposed individuals, appears 
to be the only way in which the miasm can 
be introduced into the system. - 

M. Joehnichen seems to admit the iden- 
tity of the Indian and Russian diseases ; he 
totally disbelieves in the power of quarantine 
measures or sanatory cordons; he is equally 
sceptical of the powers of chlorine fumiga- 
tions; he denies the extensibility by fo- 
mites, and contends that the insulation of 
individuals, or families, affords them no pro- 
tection, ‘The average duration of the epi- 
demic in one place he asserts to be about 
six weeks, and he ‘agrees with most other 
writers that it principally attacks the indi- 
gent classes of society, and those who ex- 
pose themselves to the operation of depress- 
ing cayses. Finally, on the: treatment of 
the disease he affords us no information 
whatever. 

In this brief summary of his observations 
it will be seen, thut the author is chargeable 
with much contradiction and carelessness. 


M. Joehnichen, one certainly of very differ-| Indeed we have been principally induced to 
ent character to that we have just analysed, | notice his memoir in consequence of his 
and bearing about it all the impress of want/ hostility to the quarantine and sanatory 
of reflection and over-hasty execution. Some | laws, and of his scepticism as to the efficacy 
apology, it is true, mayybe found for the’ of chlorine fumigations. He denies indirect 
author in the same fact which invests his contagion, yet admits the generation of the 
opinions with a certain degree of import-| disease by pulmonary contact. ‘here can 
ance, namely, his “having personally wit-| be no greater or more dangerous absurdity, 
nessed and treated the disease as it has/ than such quibbling about the acceptation 
raged in Moscow since September, 1850,/of synonymous terms. We trust that such 
an employment which, it may be supposed, |lucubrations as these will exercise no in- 
interfered not a little with his literary occu-|fiuence over the precautionary measures 
pations. His paper is addressed to the| which may be adopted in any of the coun- 
President of the French Academy of Science. | tries supposed to lie in the route of this 
Besides a preliminary, and certainly an ill- | terrible disease. 

judged, tirade of raillery against M. Moreau; We. shall now dismiss the subject, by 
de Jonnes (one of the leading French au-|expressing our warm approbation of the 
thorities on this subject), it consists of a! conduct of The Times newspaper, and some 
seriés of what he terms facts, arranged, or| other political journals, in closing their 
rather huddled together, in numerical order, | columns to further communications on this 
and from which he concludes that—1. The | subject; and we agree with Dr. John- 
cholera morbus is not a pestilential disease. ‘son (whose letter we reprint from The 
%. It is neither directly nor indirectly. cons Times), that the cholera-phobia is likely to 








do more mischief than the monster itself. But 
independently of this evil, unother and one 
equally serious was thus likely to be occa- 
sioned, Remedies of the most opposite 
kinds were daily proposed in The Times 
newspaper and other journals, and were as 
quickly reprinted on slips, and handed about 
from friend to friend with the most unsus- 
pecting confidence. Sir Anthony Carlisle 
one day proposes ammonia to kill the acidity 
of the disorder; anothey equally sage prac- 
titioner prescribes nitrous acid in the next 
publication, It is needless to speak of the 
multitudes of victims which might have 
been sacrificed by such empirical advertise- 
ments. We therefore hail with much plea- 
sure their exclusion from the public pa- 
pers, and, for our own part, we shall take 
good care that not a line sball be published 
in our columos, which may either tend to 
generate unfounded alarm, or to give coun- 
tenance and circulation to idle or knavish 
therapeutic speculations. 





BKPERIMENTS ON THE MODE OF PROPAGA- 
TION OF THK CHOLERA, 


We find the following observations in a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Lan- 
ectte Frangaise, from one of the French 
medical officers in Poland :— 

**M. Foy, one of the French physicians in 
Warsaw, bas practised on himself some most 
daring aod disgusting experiments, in order 
° show that the cholera is not propagated 

y immediate contagion ; he has tasted the 
vomited matter, inspired the breath of pa- 
tients labouring urider the disease in its 
most violent form, and even went so far as 
to inoculate himself with the blood drawn 
from one of the victims. M. Foy neverthe- 
less had continued free from the disease 
when the latest accounts left Warsaw.” 

Now, without questioning the noble mo- 
tives which dictated these experiments, we 
are disposed to object strongly to their per- 
formance, on the ground that isolated exams 
ples of resistance to such supposed modes 
of propagating disease, prove nothing but 
the immunity enjoyed by the experimental- 
ist himself, and do not affect the general 
question in the most trivial degree, Cho- 
lera, notwithstanding M. Foy’s experiments, 
muy be a strictly contagious malady, in the 
same manner as the cow-pox matter is re- 


peatedly inserted into a wound without in- 
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ducing its peculiar sequela, Much more, 
beyond all doubt, depends on the predis- 
position or susceptibility of the individual, 
than on the nature of the exciting causes, 
and M. Foy indisputably carried about him 
the most potent of all antidotes against the 
operation of the morbid poison (if any auch 
has existence), namely, his indomitable 
moral courage, and his disbelief. in the dan- 
ger of the experiments he practised. We 
repeat again, that M. Foy’s escape proves 
nothing which can elucidate the discussion, 
But for still further reasons we would de- 
precate the repetition of such trials. Sup- 
pose M. Foy to have been seized with the 
disease soon after the inoculation had been 
performed, and while the eyes of the Polish 
soldiers, citizens, and physicians, were con- 
centrated upon him, how great a moral de- 
pression must have been immediately pro- 
duced among the multitudes incapable of 
reasoning soundly on the subject, and how 
much would the predisposition to the dis- 
ease have been increased! Meanwhile the 
illness of the experimentalist might have 
been excited by the common causes by which 
all were surrounded, and have been totally 
independent of the supposed immediate con- 


tagion. 





THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 


LETTER FROM DR. JAMES JONNSOY. 
(Published in The Times of June #7th.) 
To the E@tor of The Times. 


Sir,—It will hardly be doubted or denied 
that the terrible malady, cholera-phobia, 
rages at this moment, epidemically, through 
every spot of the British isles, and I am 
sorry to say that “The Times journal bes 
tended to apread and diffuse the contagios 
beyopd that of every othey yehicle, The 
cholera-phobig will frighten to death a far 
greater number of Britons than the monster 
itself will ever destroy by his actual pre- 
sence. 

‘Tbe work which I berewith transmit will 
show you that 1 am not a mere speculator 
on the subject of cholera, It will prove 
that T became acquainted with the disease 
twebty-seven y ago in Iodia, and pub- 
lished an account of its fatality twenty-two 
years ago, in the first and subsequent edi- 
tions of my work. As editor of a medical 


journal, 1 have necessarily perused every 
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publication that has emanated from the 
ase respecting cholera since the period 
mentioned, and consequently it way be 
fairly assumed that my reflections bave been 
much directed towards a disease that now 
terrifies the inhabitants of these isles, 
From all I have geen, read, und thought, 
am perfectly convinced that this, like 
other epidemics, rises from ‘eauses over 
which we have no control, and that, although 
in some situations, and under certain un- 
favourable circumstances, it may take on a 
contagious or infectious (for the distinction 
is only verbal) character, that contagion or 
infection will never spread to any extent in 
these islands, ‘That the primary causes of 
cholera, as well as of other epidemics, spring 
from the bowels of the earth, and thus con- 
taminate the air we breathe, is the conclu- 
sion to which all philosophic observers 
must come at last. Without, in the slight- 
est degree, objecting to any part of the 
quarantine regulations, which are as neces- 
sary a8 proper, to quiet the fears of the 
, and guard against the possible ia- 
troduction of the disease, 1 must observe 
that the mysterious, I bad almost said ca- 
pricious, courses which cholera baa hitherto 
pursued, destroy entirely the idea of conta. 
gion as its general cause. A single quota- 
tion from A Bombay report, published by 


authority some years ago, will illustrate this 
ati— 


‘The disease would sometimes take @ 
complete circle round a village, and, leaving 
it untouched, on as it were, wholly to 


depart from the district, Then, after a} 


lepse of weeks, or even months, it would 
suddenly return, and, scarcely re-appearing 
in the parts which had aiready undergone 
it ravages, would nearly depopulate the spot 
that had go lately congratulated itself on its 
escape. Sometimes, after running a long 
course on one side of the Ganges (though 
with free intercourse between both banks), 
it would, as if arrested by some unknown 
agent, stop at once, and taking a repid 
sweep across the river, lay all waste on the 
opposite bank.” 

disease often travelled directly 
against the monsoon winds, which blow 
for months in one uniform direction ; prov- 
ing almost to a demonstration, that the 
cause was some emanation from the earth, 
rather than a peculiar state of the air, As 
for contagion, there was not one in 100 
of the medical men who saw the disease, and 
who entertained the slightest belief in such 
athing. There is no doubt, however, that 
almost any disease, whatever jag its pri- 
mary cause, may takegp.e contagious cha- 
racter, under peculiar circumstances, as 
crowding, filth, and, it may be added, fear ; 
bat this contingent character is rarely 


eithes dysable ox malignant, andthe dis- 
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ease is easily divested of this superadded 
quality by proper attention to cleanlingss, 
ventilation, and separation. 

There are, as yet, no unequivocal proofs 
that the cholera of Poland and Russia is 
identical with that which bas ravaged India. 
Sir William Crichton has sent home a de- 
scription of the disease, as collected from 
others, not the result of personal observa- 
tion, This description does certainly ap- 
pear to correspond with the main features of 
the Indian cholera; and if this be confirmed, 
it will be a very curious fact that the cho- 
lera has travelled pretty regularly and uni- 
formly from the south-east to the north- 
west; that is, from the banks of the Gauges, 
to the shores of the Baltic. 

This being the case, it is very natural to 
infer, that the disease, pursuing the usual 
course, must visit these islands, The pro- 
bability of such u visitation is not, per- 
haps, so great as many people imagine. 
It is to be borne in mind, that although the 
primary morbific miasm emanates in the 
first instance from the earth, its opera- 
tion and activity are greatly under the influ- 
ence of atmospheric and various other phy- 
sical as well as moral causes afterwards. 
Thus a certain range of temperature is 
almost essential to the development of the 
poison, and a strong predisposition must, 
very generally, be first created by a host of 
physical and moral agencies, as intem- 
perance, poverty, uncleanliness, want of 
ventilation, unwholesome food, excessive 
fatigue, and the various depressing pas- 
sions. Now of all climates in the world, 
that of England ig probably the least cal- 
culated either to call forth a poison from 
the soil, or give it activity after being ex- 
tricated from its insgrutable source, The 
temperature of these islands is not near so 
‘high nor so steady as on the continent in 
|summer and autumn, when cholera pre- 
'vails, We have cloud and sunshine, heat 
Jand cold, winds and calms, drought and 
rain, in such rapid succession in this coun- 
try, that it is next to impossible that 
any morbific poison, whether generated in 
the earth or in the air, can fail to be dis- 
sipated, diluted, and rendered harmless, 
in the course of a few days. Thus the 
gloomy, rainy, stormy, ever-changing skies, 
against which so many complaints are 
made in this country, are the great phy- 
sical barriers which will set bounds to 
the operation of cholera, should it ever 
approach our shores, But there are 
various other checks on our own side 
of the Channel which would render the 
contagion ef plague itself comparatively 
innocuous. ‘The breadth and cleanliness of 
our streets, the ventilation of our houses, 
the wholesomeness aud substantiality of our 
food, the general comfort of all our domestic 
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economy (immeasurably. beyond that of any | 
other country in the world)—these physical 
circumstances alone would set very narrow 
limits to the most deadly contagion that ever 
scourged mankind; but when we connect! 
these agencies with the peculiarity of 
our climate, whose variability is equally | 
inimical to the generation of a morbific poi- | 
son at home, and to the propagation of one | 
that happened to be imported from abroad, 
Englishmen may lay aside their groundless | 
fears of cholera morbus, and rest assured 
that the very opprobrium which bas been | 
levelled at their climate by foreigners and 
Hiatives, will, in this instance at least, prove 
their shield against the scourge of clearer 
and steadier skies. 

It would be needless to say any-thing re- 
specting the treatment of an epidemic which 
may never reach our coasts. As diseases 
are modified by climate, so the remedies 
must be adapted to the disease. Preven- 
tion, however, is better than cure ; and let 
those who dread the event of this terrible 
calamity, adopt the only safe and sure pre- 
servatives—temperance of body and equa- 
nimity of mind. The fear of cholera is al- 
most the only predisposing cause in this 
country, which could give strength to the 
enemy, or prevent him from soon expiring 
by the natural resistance of the climate. On 


this account quarantine will act beneficially 


even if the cholera be non-contagious, as it 
most probably is, under ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘But whether it be contagious or 
infectious, sporadic or epidemic, I venture 
to prophesy that it will never prove formida- 
ble in an English climate. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James Jonnson, M.D, 
Suffolk-place, Pall-mall, June 25. 





CASE or ABDOMINAL PREGNANCY. 


GASTROTOMY PERFORMED WITH SUCCESS. 

Havino noticed in our last the case of 
extra-uterine fetation by Dr. Wagstaff, 
we take this opportunity of appending to it 
one in which the operation of gastrotomy 
has been successfully performed, at a late 
period of gestation, This case is the more 
remarkable, as we seldom find that gesta- 
tion is prolonged beyond the fifth month, 
when the fetus is cbntained in the cavity 
of the abdomen. 


Madame S. became pregnant, for the se- 
cond time, in November, 1827, eleven years 





GASTROTOMY. 


after the birth of her first child. At the 
expiration of five weeks, an elongated tu- 
mour was perceived in the umbilical region. 
Towards the end of March, 1828, Madame 
S. was considerably reduced by repeated 
bleedings from the vagina, which were pre- 
ceeded in some instances by fainting. The 
uterus and its neck were found in the con- 
dition which they generally present at the 
fourth month of pregnancy. A painful tu- 
mour, as large as anegg, was detected a little 


| above Poupart’s ligament, on the left side. 


As this was attributed to enlargement of the 
ovary, frictions with iodine were used, but 
soon discontinued, on account. of the saliva- 
tion produced by this remedy. At the 
seventh month, Madame S. was compelled 
to confine herself entirely to bed, and it 
was now discovered that the foetus was con- 
tained in the cavity of the abdomen. The 
abdomen was uniformly distended, and 
slightly elevated towards the umbilicus. 
From the great degree of emaciation to 
which the patient was reduced, the motions 
of the fetus were distinctly perceived 
through the abdominal parietes, and its posi- 
tion was recognised. The body’of the fetus 
lay transversely, the head cted to the 
right side ; the os uteri, at this period, was 
not easily found ; it pointed backwards and to 
the right side; the pelvis was filled with an 
elastic mass (the intestines) which gradually 
increased in size, Every motion of the 
fetus caused acute pain, and the patient 
was afflicted with painful eructations, consti- 
pation, vomiting, and uneasy sensations in 
the belly and loins. Her emaciation now 
increased, and hectic fever began to show 
itself ; this was alleviated by opium, bark, 
and bitters. The natural period of gesta- 
tion being now nearly complete, Dr. Zais 
proposed the operation of gastrotomy, to 
which the other physicians did not consent. 
On the night of the 18th of August the 
convulsive motions of the child were ex- 
tremely strong and violent, and were im- 
mediately followed by bearing-down pains, 
with some discharge of blood from the va- 
gina. It would appear that the child died 
in consequence of these convulsions, for no 
further motion was felt; the abdomen be- 
came cold and flattened. The operation, 
which, under these circumstances, would 
have been undertaken, was deferred on ac- 
count of an attack of fever, accompanied by 
pain in the loins and abdomen, and causing 
considerable prostration of strength. It was 
performed on the 12th of October, eight 
weeks after the death of the child; in the 
following manner. An incision to the ex- 
tent of six inches was made through the 
abdominal parietes, reaching from the re- 
gion of the spleen to the umbilicus ; this 
laid bare the peritoneum, adhering closely 
to the opst, which contained the foetus. On 
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opening this cyst, the walls of which were 
about two or three lines in thickness, a yel- 
lowish, fetid fluid escaped. The child, a 
male infant, fully formed, was now extract- 
ed without any difficulty; several parts of 
its body, the umbilical chord, and mem- 
branes, were in a state of putridity. The 
internal surface of the cyst was now seen, 
smooth in appearance, resembling serous 
membrane, and the placenta was found at- 
tached to the vertebra, between the arch 
of the stomach and the umbilicus. Being 
firmly fixed, no effort was made to remove 
the placenta, but the wound was imme- 
diately closed with sutures and adhesive 
plaster. All pain had disappeared ; an abun- 
dant secretion of healthy pus was establish - 
ed, and on the 16th day after the operation 
the wound seemed to have closed altogether. 
Madame S. now experienced an attack of 
pain something similar to labour-pains ; in 
a few days the inferior portion of the inci- 
sion opened, and from time to time a fetid 
sanies, containing membranous concretions, 
was discharged, At length, in the spring 
of 1827, the wound was perfectly cicatrised, 
and Madame S. recovered her health and 
strength in the most perfect manner.”— 
Heidelberger Klinische Ann. B.6. H. 1. 





ON THE 
TREATMENT OF GOUT, 


AND THE EFFECTS PRODUCED ON THE CON- 
STITUTION BY CERTAIN MEDICINES EM- 
PLOYED IN ITS CURE. 


By Parnicx Sranxey, M.D.A.M.T.C.D., 

Licentiate of the King and Queen’s College of 

Physicians in Ireland, Senior Physician to the 

ee Dispensary and Humane Society, 
c. &e. 


I wave read a garbled paragraph in 
the London Courier of the third of this 
month, purporting to be extracts from a 
lecture on the subject of gout, delivered by 
Sir Henry Halford before the College of 
Physicians of London at their last meeting, 
and a somewhat different version of the 
same in the Literary Gazetie, which I 
consider the moré dangerous as coming 
under the sanction of so justly high a name 
as that of Sir Henry Halford ; and as I am 
unwilling to charge that illustrious medical 
philosopher with either wilful error or in- 
consistency, | must conclude that he has 
been misquoted by his reporters, the errors 
and inconsistencies being theirs and not his. 

In order to caution the public not to re- 

confidence in the doctrines contained 
in these documents, I feel it a duty I owe 
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to the community to lay before them a few 
observations regarding the alleged contents 
of Sir Henry’s prelection, 

In the statements which I have to make, 
I shall confine myself to facts taken from 
long and woful experience in my own per- 
son, having been afflicted with gout for 
upwards of twenty-five years, during which 
time having received but very little benefit 
from the ordinary plans of treatment, I was 
obliged to bave recourse to those fashion- 
able poisons which had been introduced into 
practice from time to time, with the ex- 
ception of eau medicinale, from which I 
was deterred by perusing Dr. Clutter- 
buck’s excellent work on Gout ; and being 
influenced by the high recommendation of 
colchicum, I used it, amongst the rest, in all 
its forms, with very bad results. I must 
however acknowledge with Sir Henry, that 
the acuteness of the continually-returning 
paroxysms was mitigated by its use, but 
they were frequent, with less vigour to bear 
them, and 1 bad no other resource than to 
return to the use of that acrid poison; my 
general health was undermined, and my 
constitution, naturally very good, was gra- 
dually sinking, which all those who knew 
me observed and could testify, until it was 
reduced to the last ebb; my appetite was 
totally destroyed ; (as what stomach could 
withstand the continual periodical ingurgi- 
tation of poison?) I had not felt the plea- 
surable sensation of hunger for fifteen years, 
and my mind was affected with the utmost 
despondency. I have thought it necessary to 
premise these observations before I come 
to the minute consideration of Sir Henry's 
lecture. 

He is reported to have said, that ‘ there 
isno malady for which he prescribes with 
more confidence in the resources of our art 
than in gout ; and that amongst the various 
remedies he chiefly relies upon colchicum.”’ 
We sbull see how he bears himself out in 
this confidence, for he is not reported to 
have uttered a word respecting the prophy- 
lactic efficacy of that, or indeed of any 
other medicine, in removing the gouty dia- 
thesis from the constitution; but he says 
that, when gout manifests itself in the ex- 
tremities, he does not commence its use 
immediately, but postpones the antidote till 
the disease shall have become fixed—that 
is, he lets the enemy into the citadel, that 
he may have the satisfaction of dislodging 
him, But he must often find him too stub- 
born in maintaining his position. Again, 
he admits that ‘ occasionally some light 
preparation of bark is to be used in some 
worn-out frames, to reinvigorate them 
after the use of colchicum,”’ although he 
asserts elsewhere ‘‘ that it produces no un- 
toward effects.” This, to say the least of 
it, appears very contradictory and incon. 
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sistent, To the charge of its good effects 
being only temporary, he answers thus :— 
“ Even so, whether three or four attacks, 
of as many days’ duration each, were to be 

red in the extent of suffering they 
produced, with the weight of six weeks’ 
confinement, spring and autumn, which 
used to be the case before the virtues of col- 
chicum were known ; in addition to which, 
the evils resulting from the formation of 
chalk-stones in the joints, which are now 
almost totally done away by the control ex- 
ercised by the medicine over the inflamma- 
tory stage of the disease.” By this we see 
that he does not expect any curative effect 
from his favourite colchicum. 

Again, he says that experience is against 
the correctness of the opinion that gout re- 
turns more frequently under the use of col- 
chicum ; on the contrary, he asserts ‘ that 
when the vinous infusion is followed by the 
acetic extract, he holds himself justified in 
asserting that the attacks are removed to as 
long intervals as they used to be when left 
entirely to patience and flannel! !” And this 
equalization of intervals is the only comfort 
held out to the unhappy patient to the end 
of his life, from the use of thisdrug! By 
the way, 1 beg leave to assert that more 
cripples have been made by the relaxing 
effects of the flannel system, and the de- 
bilitating and otherwise destructive use of 
the poi colchicum, than by gout it- 
seif when left to pature’s management alone. 
Finally, be says “ that he far more depends 
upon the patient’s management of himself 
than on any medicines in keeping the 
malady at buy!!” Thus, then, his vaunted 
confidence depends more upon the patient's 
management than upon the efficacy of any 
medicine whatsoever, 

As the columns of a newspaper, or even a 
miscellaneous periodical, are not suited to 
lengthened details, 1 shall conclude, for the 
present, with submitting a brief parallel be- 
tween Sir Henry's confident practice, and 
that which has restored myself to perfect 
health, for which 1 am in a great measure 
indebted to accident, the parent of mavy 
of the mightiest advantages which man en- 
joys; Newton deduced the sublime doctrine 
of gravitation from the accidental fall of an 
apple! 

Sir Henry prescribes with confidence.— 
So dol, but with far different results I must 
think. He waits until the disease is fixed— 
I strangle the paroxysm in its commence- 
ment, and then take measures to remove 
the gouty predisposition, thus saving the 
constitution from suffering a loss of an 
portion of its vigour ; he uses a polewn—i 
use innoxious medicines; he offers no pro- 

bylactic medicine—I do; he reduces the 
intervals in frequency to those of patience 


and flaonel—I proloug them gradually; he 








mitigates the paroxysms—I extinguish them 
altogether ; he leaves the constitution in a 
shattered state—I renovate je] wy finally, 
secure it against any return of the disease, 
unless the patient err. I trust then that [ 
may be allowed to agsert, without the impu- 
tation of presumption, that I have rescued 
the treatment of gout from the impositions 
of empirical hazard, and established it on 
the immytable basis of medical science, and 
that the bropbalastic shall supersede hence- 
forth the merely pglliative course of treat- 
ment. 

But [ must acknowledge, in justice to the 
high character of Sir Henry, that he might 
fairly expect that the particulars of my sys- 
tem should be laid before him ere I exer- 
cised so rigorous a censorship over the con- 
tents of his lecture, cially as I had seen 
only fragments taken from it. To this I can 
at present only reply, that the opinions of 
every public man oven the property of 
the public, and, as such, are liable to be 
freely discussed, either wholly or in part, 
especially when they involve go weighty ¢ 
portion of the interests of the community, 
and that such discussion is not to be con- 
sidered as directed to the man personally, 
but to his principles; and, secondly, that 
for the present my lips are sealed by the 
intervention of circumstances to which I 
must yield, but that, in a short time, I 
shall disembarrassed of these circum- 
stances, and that a communication sbalj be 
made, which will satisfactorily acquit me 
with him and with the public. 

Sir Henry thinks that colchicum is the 
hermodactyle of the ancients; but this is 
not very probable, for their characters are 
different ; the latter being esteemed a mild 
aperient, whereas we know colchicum to be 
a drastic, poisonuus cathartic. The colehi- 
cum belongs to the class hevandria trigy- 
nia; and the Aer le to the ia 
monogynia. Blancardus thinks it belongs 


to the aristolochia gynandria hexandria. , : 


His words are these :—* Hermodactylom 
dicunt esse colchici speciem quod vix credi- 
bile est, cum omnes ejusmodi bulbi ad in- 
terius usque corculum tunicas habent que 
in hermodactylis non reperiuntur; solidio- 
rem esse radicem crediderim, uti est aristo~ 
lochia rotunda que etiam ‘tota in ferinam 
facile tunditur, uti et hermodactyli ; figu- 
ram reprwsentat corculi, in his alba est, ad 
fertur ad nos ex Syria—saporem habet in- 
sipidum et leniter purgat,”—Vid, Blancard. 
ad Hermodactylum, 
June, 1851, 
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which was lately read at a Meeting of the 
Worcestershire Medical end Surgical Soci- 
.ety, with the view of eliciting in regard to 


* , ing seemed to be carried on chiefly by the 
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DISEASE WITHOUT A NAME. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
Sin,—I send you avery interesting case 


it the opinions of my fellow members—with 
what success you may judge when our 
* collective wisdom” was at fault fora name 
by which to enter it in the minutes, 
T remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servaut, 
Davip Corser, M.D. 
Worcester, 
June 14, 1831, 
CASE. 

In the month of Jaly Jast, I was requested 
to visit, at a bathing village on the Cheshire | 
side of the Mersey, a boy about ten years of 
age, who had been Jong. au invalid. The 
followiug were the symptoms marked, Ex- 
treme, emaciation ; in fact, the muscles and 
cellular substance were in a great measure 
absorbed, the joints appearing enlarged, and 
the bonesto haye only a covering of skin. At 
YY eg tong view, from the diminutive size 

fece, the cranium appeared hydroce- 
phslic, A great number of small glandular 
swellings in the neck, some of these threat- 
ening to suppurateand all exceedingly pain- 
ful, The ribs on the right side were 
somewhat elevated ; a line drawn from the 
acrobiculus cordis to the spinous process of 
the tenth dorsal vertebra, measured fully an 
ineh more on the right side than on the Tent; 
the liver was evidently enormously enlarged, 
Occupying the whole of the epigastric and 
tight hypochondriac regions, and its edge 
could be traced from the left hypochondriae 
through the umbilical to the left lumbar re- 
gion. The restof the abdomen was not tense 
although slightly tympanitic, The breath- 


ection of the lips and mouth, without pain, 
ond was wonde calm ; respirations about 
36 ~ the minute, t -} time employed in the 
act of inspiration and expiration bearing a 
natural relative proportion ; on the left side 
the thorax counted onsensiie, on the right 
all over very dull. Pulse 86; tongue clean 
and moist ; skin dry and somewhat harsh ; 
bowels sluggish, although not costive, a 
clayish-coloured and slightly-fetid dejection 
of a proper consistence being hed every al- 
ternate day ; appetite tolerable, thirst mo- 
derate ; lies chiefly on the back, occasionally 
oneither side. The neck is the great source 
of distress. The mental faculties not only 
entire, but finely developed ; the opinions of 
men and of things freely expressed by this 
child were worthy of a sage who had for e 
long series of years studied ind, not in 





books alone but in the volume of nature ; he 
was also a self-taught artist, and the draw- 
ings made when reclining on a sofa or 
gently raised in bed were admirably grouped, 
and sketched with a masterly hand, 

I will now direct your attention to the 
previous history of the case, and I wish you 
to form an opinion for yourselves, whether 
or not there can be traced, throughout, a ca- 
tenation of events, or if the links in the 
chain are composed of different materials, 
In theearly part of the autumn of 1829, Dr, 
M'‘Nair, and Professor Burns of Glasgow, 
the usual medical attendants on the family, 
suggested the propriety of consulting John 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, on the case, and for 
this purpose they advised the mother of the 
patient to draw outa history of the case her- 
self, stating the symptomses they occurred, 
and the remedies tried, without saying any- 
thing of the opinions of the medical attend- 
ants, which having been dune, and being 
read and approved of by Drs. Burns and 
M‘Nair, who were both in attendance on the 
case from its commencement, the boy, to- 
prmee with the said case, was sent to Edin- 

urgh, ‘The following is the history drawn 
out and Dr. Thomson’s opinion, 
* ——, August, 1829, 

“«« The boy has been subject to avery hard 
barking cough since he was fifteen months 
old, when he had hooping-cough; the 
cough does not come on in fits, butit is some- 
times very incessaut for many hours toge- 
ther; when at the worst it was remarked he 
seldom coughed if running about in the open 
air; it generally came on with a kind of 
cold about Christmas, and continued more or 
less for many months ; he was most free from 
it during the autumn season. Once he was 
ordered an emetic fot it, but it proved ra- 
ther injurious; warm-baths occasionally 
seemed to soothe it, at other times they had 
no effect whatever. The cough never seemed 
to injure his general health materially till 
April 1827, when he became feverish and 
weak, his tongue very foul, and his pulse ex- 
cessively quick. The nape of his neck and 
his breast were rubbed with opodeldoc (lin, 
saponis et opii), and he took a good dea! of 
laxative medicine, He went to sea bathing 
during the summer and got better, but often 
complained of great coldness in his back ; it 
was rubbed with hartshorn and oil. The 
following Christmas his cough attacked him, 
his nights became feverish and disturbed, 
pulse very high, tongue foul, and the cold- 
ness in his back increased. Several calomel 
powders were given him. About the end 
of February an inflammatory swelling came 
on between his legs ; it was fomented with 
hot water, and in the course of afortnight he 
got quit of it, In March he took bark for a 
short time, but it sickened him without pro- 
ducing any good effect, (1s quinine known in 
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Glasgow?) Then mercury was tried for three 
or four days. By the end of March he was 
so weak that he almost fainted whenever he 
was moved, and was dreadfully emaciated ; 
his appetite, which had been bad for some 
time, entirely left bim ; he was seized with 
violeut pains in all parts of his body, espe- 
cially in his stomach and bowels, which 
showed great tenderness when sage aap and 
his bowels were quite inactive for six days, 
during which time he had nine convulsion 
fits in the space of ten hours, and lost the 
use of his limbs. Doses of laudanum, from 
ten to fifteen drops were given him upon 
this occasion between each fit, and also fre- 
quently for three weeks afterwards, some- 
times mixed with bartshorn, as he continued 
to suffer great pain, although he never 
coughed during that period ; but as be reco- 
vered his cough returned with great violence; 
his pulse had ranged from 130 to 150. To- 
wards the end of April, the nerves coming 
off from the back bone, were discovered to 
be considerably affected ; upon pressing the 
bone at various places, pains darted from it 
into different parts of his body, particularly 
into the bowels, Mustard blisters were ap- 
plied very frequently for many weeks, and 
invariably seemed to alleviate his cough and 
all his other bad symptoms. In July he re- 
gained the use of his limbs, but shortly after 
a swelling commenced under the right knee, 
which gave him a good deal of pain. Leeches 
were applied several times, and removed it. 
In August he was so well as to be taken to 
sea bathing, when he recovered rapidly, and 
by the end of October returned home to all 
appearance in good health. Last Christmas 
he again exbibited all the symptoms of the 

receding year, but ig a milder form, and he 

ad no convulsion fit’. The same remedies 
which had had a good effect before were 
used. He was taken to Rothsay the begin- 
ning of March, and although he continued 
weakly his cough became much more mo- 
derate. It appeared to be relieved at times 
by the use of magnesia. About the middle 
of May he was brought home, and his amend- 
ment became quite apparent. The begin- 
ning of June he was taken to sea bathing, 
and has since been gradually increasing in 
strength. It may be proper to mention that 
throughout last winter he was bathed in 
salted water, and took steel drops for a 
length of time. 

“ To — ——, Esq.” 


** 80, George-street, Edinbargh, 
*© August 21, 1829, 

** My pear Sin,—A fter an attentive peru- 
sal of the history of ypur son’s case, and on 
examination of his présent state, 1 am of 
opinion that his ailments have arisen chiefly 
from a peculiar delicacy of his nervous sys- 
tem, and tliat they have been judiciously 





DR. CORBET’S CASE OF ATROPHY. 


and successfully treated. I have only there- 
fore to recommend the continuance of mea- 
sures for the recovery-and confirmation of 
his health similar to those which have been 
already pursued. JI approve much of the 
plan of endeavouring to strengthen his ge- 
neral constitution by salt-water — 
which should be continued during the whole 
of the year in the open sea while the wea- 
ther permits of this, and in the colder sea- 
son by a plunge or shower-bath within doors, 
or by the use of the sponge applied,to the 
head, neck, and chest, in the very cold wea- 
ther of winter. Pains should be taken to 
ery his extremities being chilled during 

athing, his body should be quickly dried, 
and every part of it, particularly the spine, 
well rubbed afterwards with warm dry 
towels. In good weather he ought to be 
much in the open air, and should take his 
exercise chiefly either on horseback or in a 
carriage so long as any tendency to swelling, 
heat, or pain, in the leg continues. His limbs 
should be kept as much as ble in the 
horizontal position, except when he is walk- 
ing or riding. (Some difficulty in sitting a 
horse or in walking with the limbs in an ho- 
rizontal position.) His diet should be nu- 
tricious, but of easy digestion, consisting 
chiefly of the different kinds of farinacedus 
matter, with that allowance of plain roasted 
or boiled animal food for dinner which he 
seems to digest easily, and which does not 
excite thirst, feverish heat of his skin, or 
flushing of the face. He should never eat fat, 
or baked meats, or pastry of any kind. Great 
pains should be taken tokeep his bowels 
always ina proper condition, either by means 
of such articles of diet as are found by trial 
to have in his constitution a laxative tend- 
ency, or by the use, when necessary, of gen- 
tle laxative mediciuves, such as the compound 
rhubarb pill—rhubarb and magnesia mix- 
ture, or small quantities of castor oil. . Had 
family circumstances admitted of it, I should 
have been inclined to. recommend his re- 
moval for one or more winters to a warmer 
climate, such as that of the South of Fravce 
or Italy, so that he might have the benefit 
of exercise in the open air continued during 
the whole of the year, Atbome during the 
winter season he should go out only in dry 
weather, having his body and extremities 
well protected against cold and damp ; and in 
bad weather when confined within doors, 
besides the easy occupation of his mind in 
applying to his education, he should have 
such a variety of the active but gentle exer- 
cises of the body as can be taken without 
inducing languor or fatigue. In occupying 
himself with readiug, writing, or drawing, 
he should have his book or paper placed high 
before him, so as to prevent his stooping for- 
ward. During the period of his growing, 
he should be allowed to recline a good deal 
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on a sofa while occupied in reading or 
otherwise amusing himself. This position is 
mote favourable in any weakness of the spine 
than the continued upright posture. Such 
are the general measures I would have you 
to pursue for the farther confirmation of your 
son's health, which I trust will now be pro- 
gressive. Ifthére are any points thatI have 
omitted, about which Mrs. 
would wish to have my opinion, I beg you 
will state. them in the form of questions, 


which I will be -ready to answer as I best! 


lam, my dear Sir, 
* Yours very truly, 
“ Joax Tuomson, M.D.” 


Although in Dr. Thomson’s letter the re- 
moval to a warmer climate is not very much 
insisted on, yet am informed in his verbal 


or you: 
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return of convulsions, these attacks were fol- 
lowed by a large discharge of blood from the 
nose, so copious that surgical aid was required 
to control it ; the plugs were just removed 
when 1 saw him in the state already de- 
scribed. A very mild alterative course of 
mercury with the saline tepid bath was now 
tried without benefit ; the bath was exceed- 
ingly grateful to the patient’s feelings; pop- 
py fomentations were ordered for the neck 
but could not be tolerated ; soft cloths dipt 
in a mixture of oil, hartshorn, and laudanum, 
|afforded some relief; some of the glands 
eventually suppurated and were opened, the 
matter discharged not unhealthy, Iodine 





was also tried without anyavail. The little 
| patient closed his life in January. No post- 
| mortem examination. 
} Davin Cornet, M.D. 


communications with the father of the inva-| 
lid it was very strongly urged, and it is sup- | 
posed the reason of its being so slightly) 





touched upon in the written communication 
was his being told that the family would not 
be separated, and that the mother’s health 
was such as totally to preclude her travel- 
ling. But 

© Nil matribus arduum est.” 


| 

|LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
DIFFICULTY OF MAKING DISTINCTIONS 

| AMONGST SURGEON-APOTHECARIES. 


« Brad-er-Lein—Brud-er-Lein—let us go tip to 
| the house-top and contend tovether ; there the owl 


Arrangements were made, a medical attend- jo) his wedding-feast, and the weather-cock sings 
ant was procured, and a few days found the | aloud, and whoever shall throw the other down, is 
whole family on the road to the South of| King, and may drink. blood.”—Heffman, the Prus- 
France ; by the beginning of October they | #4 VTi (quoted from memory). 

were settled on the bank of the Tarne, about | : 

a mile from the city of Montauban, having To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

been advised that this was preferable to| Srr,—Open as your work is to appeals 
Pau, whence they had intended to have gone. | from medical men to the good sense of the 
During the journey the patient had a sharp | public, I feel myself called on to say a few 
attack of croup, which was promptly met and | words in reply to a paper in your Lancer 
quickly got under. For some time after bis | of May 21, page 256, signed “* A Physi- 
arrivalin France, the invalid, if not increas- jcian.”” With the good of the profession 
ing much in strength, certainly got no|soiely in view, I shall write impersonally 
worse, but atlength his strength began to be and fearlessly, and as one who courts every 
impaired,no new symptoms presenting them- | just argument in confutation of what he 
selves, and without any marked cause. The | advances, and ridicule in every humiliat- 
medical gentleman who had accompanied the |ing form wherever he deserves it. Your 
family abroad having returned to Scotland, | correspondent proposes one thing, which is 
Dr. Renconter, of Montauban, was called in; | of itself highly desirable—that there should 
he instantly detected enlargement of the |be (ifso it can be arranged) a distinction, 
liver; Lis treatment so far as I can learn was | made between those practitioners, whatever 


completely expectante. His opinion of the 
case was, thot the glandular and lymphatic 
system had been disordered from the first— 
the root of all the evils. The patient now 
gradually lost flesh and strength, and his liver 
increased in size. In the middle of last sum- 
mer the family returned to this country, the 
journey being wholly accomplished by water, 
land travelling being incompatible with the 


reduced state of the patient. Dr. Renconter, 


conceived thata return to Britain (for which 
the patient was himself morbidly anxious) 
and sea bathing might be attended with ad- 
vantage. The patient appeared to have suf- 
fered litde from the voyage, but immediately 
on his arrival in Liverpool, had a very severe 


their title, who keep shops and sell drugs, 
and those who do not connect trade with 
| their profession. So far I fully agree with 
|him if it be practicable to accomplish this. 
) In the mean time the public mind must not 
be bewildered by unanswered sophistries, 
Above all things, a great good must not be 
sacrificed to the apprehension of a small 
evil. Your correspondent considers the apo- 
thecary as the obnoxious shopman who de- 
grades the profession by trade. Let us see 
how this matter stands. From this charge 
the hauds of the profession are wholly 
pure. Alas! commonly enough in this 
and many other respects, too pure. ‘The 
number of pure surgeons is inconsiderable, 
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and they need not be taken into calculation. 
With regard to surgeons and apothecaries, 
nineteen out of twenty in the country keep 
no shop. I do not give the name of shop to 
the dispensary in which their own prescrip- 
tions are made up. In town, and perhaps 
also in some large cities, eight or nine out 
of ten, both of surgeons and apothecaries, 
keep shops, and carry on trade as druggists. 
The circumstance of keeping, or not keep- 
ing, a shop, is, therefore, rather local than 
attached to any given class of practitioners, 
It is to the whole, at least to the main body 
of English medical practitioners, that these 
observations and exceptions apply, and thus 
one error of your correspondent stands ex- 
= If all who dispense their own me- 

icines are to be excluded, the doors will 
be shut against three-fourths of the profes- 
sion. If those are to be excluded who keep 
shops, you will exclude a grest many 
wealthy, talented, and respectable London 
practitioners, 

I suspect that you will have to do with 
two troublesome sorts of remonstrants— 
radical quacks, and bit-by-bit reforming 
ne I doubt whether beneath all 

is avowed candour, there do not lurk strong 
claims to the latter character in the commu- 
nication of your correspondent. I look on the 
regulations of the Lonpon Cottece or Mx- 
DICINE a8 prospectively remedial of almost 
every medical grievance, I fear, however, 
that they cannot be made to work imme- 
diately and effectually as a retrospective re- 
medy in thisoneinstance. You cannot close 
shops in one day, whose doors have stood 
daily open for om acentury. The main 
object, however, of fostering science, of en- 





couraging talent, and of increasing the re- 
spectability of the profession, kept steadily 
in view, will leave all minor considerations 


to work their own way in time: Through 
the midst of all the jarring representations 
of partial and short-sighted friends, or in- 
triguing enemies, the bright star of truth 
will lead the gallant, the chivalrous support- 
ers of medical reform to the goal of trium- 
phant success. Their fame, as institutors of 
a new era in medicine, will last chaste and 
undimmed for ever, while the witch-like 
attempt of your torrespondent to impede 
their progress, by placing crossed straws in 
their path, will be forgotten inaday. But 
Ihave another lance to break with him yet. 
Surgeons and apothecaries form one matter 
of consideration. Shops are mere local and 
somewhat unsightly appendages thereto an- 
nexed. 1 perceive in them only a remnant 
of times gone'by, which bespeaks the igno- 
rance and barbarity of past ages, when sur- 
geons and barbers, apothecaries and grocers, 
formed joint communities. And what has 
this to do with ws? The disease, which 
is by no means a malignant one, will work— 





ON THE ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH 


is working—its own cure, After all, it is’ 
hot whether a man keep a shop or not, that 
is of any importance to the public, though 
it may be as a matter of p onal policy 
to the practitioner. If he sell every-thing 
that can be named—Hunt’s blacking inclu- 
sive (with the exception of injurious quack 
medicines), it is of little consequeuce to his 
patients, as long as he understands what he 
professes to practise. I say injurious quack 
medicines ; for Henry’s magnesia, for ex- 
ample, may be somewhat better than the* 
calcined magnesia obtained from the Hall or 
other munufactories, and James’s der is 
a more effectual medicine than the pulvis, 
antim. of the Pharmacopeia : I should say 
principally, if not entirely, becatse it is 
more finely levigated. All this, however, is 
a.matter of inferior consequence, Are such 
men virtually, as well as legally, qualified 
my ge This is the grand question. 
the physician and the general practi- 
tioner be, as medical men, weighed together 
inthe balance, and then see whith way 
the scales incline. Let us go to the lowest 
conventional pitch of tested excellence, 
Suppose a Licentiate of the Hall should éay 
to the physician, ‘‘ On what medical sub- 
jects were you questioned ? What proofs of 
your knowledge of the fundamental science 
of anatomy, of physiology and pathology, and 
of the collateral scienceeofchemistry botany, 
&e., were exacted from you?” He may re- 
ply, ‘‘ I have undergone a séveré examina- 
tion on all these subjects (quere, can he sa 
as much with troth?), and besides this, 
have received a classical education, and have 
read a great deal of Greek and Latin.” The 
latter part of this assertion is inevitably and 
undeniably correct, and implies the posses- 
sion of no slight and contemptible accom- 
plishments : but let me tell him, that many 
of the humble and contemned Licentiates of 
the Hall can say the same, while they may 
(I do not hesitate to assert it) to a man 
avow before the face of the world, that their 
education has been more strictly, more ex- 
tensively medical ; their professional advan- 
tages, yes, and theiradvancement in profes- 
sional acquirements, greater than that of a 
large majority of our licensed English physi- 
cians. If a physician understand wholly his 
profession, he has obtained his knowledge in 
spite of many disadvantages. Let us look 
unblenchingly at matters of fact. Many of 
our best practical physicians have been at an 
early period of their career what your cor- 
respondent might denominate operators in 
the profession. Look at Dr. Babington ; he 
was an apothecary, admitted, | believe, like 
Swift, to his degree speciali id, though 
undet circumstances much more highly ho- 
nourable to his character. Sir M. Tierney: 
was an army surgeon. I could multiply 
instances ad infinitum, I will say, more- 





UNJUST DISTINCTIONS AMONGST APOTHECARIES. 


over, On My Own proper authority, which is 
something to the purpose (for my opportu- 
nities of observation have been, numerous), 
that the most futile and inaccurate formule 
which I have met with, have been written 
by young pure physicians. I know what 
placebo medicines are, and*the occasional 
necessity of prescribing them, and I do not 
through ignorance or malice pervert truth in 
pronouncing this opinion. I utter it with 
every gentlemanly allowance to them as tac- 
ticians in this department of the art of me- 
dicine. I have noticed it without seeking 
to notice it. Nor am I so blind as not to 
have met with mbny splendid exceptions. 
To return to the subject of medical educa- 
tion:—A pliysician may (as Professor Por- 
son said of himself) know more Greek than 
Homer, and yet be as unfit to practise medi- 


| uninterested. 
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same question may be put with regard 40 
surgery. All these matters demand a total 
reform. 

What I have wished to show, has been 
the injustice which would attend an act 
excluding London general practitioners who 
keep shops, from the Lonpon Cottece,* or 
conferring on them aun inferior title. Such a 
regulation, if I may be permitted to speak 
my mind, had better not be even canvassed 
now, and whenever it is, it will be no use 
“ to anticipate the past,” as Mrs. Malaprop 
says; ‘‘ all our retrospections must be for 
the future.” Its operation would, as things 
are now, be partial and oppressive, Let me 
add here, if 1 have not named it before, 
that, as a country practitioner not keeping a 
shop, 1 am in this question as an individual 
I have also only gently 


cine as a born idiot; he may be one of those | touched upon the comparative merits of the 


“touch not, taste not, handle not,” kind of 
physicians, who think it beneath their dig- 
nity to attempt to ascertain the distinction 
between the distension of the abdomen 
caused by pregnancy and that caused by 
dropsy, me who may think it by ro means 
necessary to be able to know, whether a 
Goulard lotion sent to a patient by misteke 
for a mixture by the apprentice of the che- 
mist and druggist who patronises him, be, 
or be not, a well-made almond emulsion. | 
recollect when I was a boy of sixteen, hav- 
ing to make up a preseription, in which 
hydr, oxymur. gt. iij, were ordered for an 
infant. I perceived it to be a mistake made 
through inadvertence, and without making 
any fuss or tulk aboutit, weighed the three 
grains of calomel, which the physician of 
course intended to have prescribed. I re- 
member also being charged by avother phy 
sician with having put prussic acid* by 
mistake into a draught he ordered. This 
prassic acid was formed of oil of pimento, 
mixed with aqua distillat., through the me- 
dium of magnesia, and afterwards filtered,— 
&common and very good extempore mode of 
making aq. piment. and other distilled wa- 
ters, How the man could have thought of 
such a thing, amazes me. 1 had some diffi- 
culty to convince him, much against bis will, 
that the alkali having deepened the colour- 
ing matter"of the oil, was the cause of the 
tinge he remarked in the draught. He, 
however, had the Jiberafity to send his fu- 
ture prescriptions to a druggist. But to let 
this and similar instances pass, and proceed 
to other tokens of distinction between the 
Physician and apothecary. Is it most disere- 
ditable to the physician to know little or no- 
thing of midwifery, or to the apothecary to 
know it and practise it?) Which is the more 


physician and apothecary as medical prac- 
titioners. I have more bolts in my quiver 
yet. The most ugly feature in the shop- 
keeping system, is the sale of poisonous and 
unsafe patent nostrums, Thus distributing 
death and disease with one hand, and anti- 
dotes with the other, the practitioner‘who 
sells quack medicines (such as Godfrey's 
cordial, for instance, which has caused as 
much of pining and sickly life, and as many 
deaths, as scrofula or the small-pox), cer- 
tainly eondescends to the assumption of a 
very amphibious and reptile character, But 
I hope there are not very many even in the 
metropolis who thus degrade themselves, 
This is degradation. One main excellence 
of the Lonvon Cottece will consist in its 
innate constitutional power to slough off 
such diseased parts of its body, However, 
as Sancho Pancha might say, “ Fair and 
softly goes far ;”’ “ Rome was not built in 
a day.” The nuisances wil) in time be 
abated. More than this, the turbulent waves 
of medical faction will soon, under the new 
system, find their own level, and flow in 
smoother channels, The result of unanimity 
in the body politic of medicine will be re- 
form. The physician will no longer have to 
contend with his doudlethe apothecary. In 
fact, if. physicians form any rational hopes 
of neutralising the power and influence of 
the general practitioner, whether connect- 
ing trade with profession or not, their 
only ark of safety is that central point of self- 
representation— the Lonpon Co..roe or 
Mepicins. They willhave to date their only 
chance of successful competition with the 
first hour of their eurolment among its 
members, It will be beating against wind 
and tide to attempt any other mode of op- 
position. But with the completion of this 
establishment, all opposition, all conflicting 





useful member of society of the two? ‘The 

* The dispensary in which the draught was 
made, had not in it at that time so much presse 
acid as is contained in a single bitter almond, 





* Quere,—With all submission, would not the 


| College of Medicine be a more appropriate 
e? 
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will soon cease. There will only 
remain a virtuous emulation with each other | 
after excellence in the path of science. As | 
might have been expected, both young and | 
old of all denominations are already flocking 
to the standard of reform. How anxious | 
then at this crisis must the physician and 
apothecary be, to take their last and fare- 
well opportunity of “‘ contending together !”” 
Yet a little time, and the old and rusted 
“ weathercock” will no longer misguide 
the passing traveller! The ‘‘ owl” willno 
longer ‘‘ hold his wedding-feast” there! 
There is more pertinence in the wild and 
imaginative motto with which I have opened 
my communication, than appears at first 
sight. Reason and fancy may sometimes 
be seen walking band in hand together, and 
supporting each other’s steps; though the 
lady certainly is the more frail companion of 
the two, 

I beg to conclude here, my paper being 
filled with the sincerest good wishes for the 
success of the New College, and for the 
favourable termination of your contests with 
the old College Council, as, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A Surceon anno Apotuscary. 





EDINBURGH INFIRMARY. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST MR. LISTON. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 


Six,—As your Lancer seems to be of so 
much service in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, and as it is the most widely-circn- 
lated medical periodical we have in this 
quarter, I think it would be of great service 
if you would apply it to an unfair and un- 
warrantable procedure which daily takes 
eo in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

allude to the couduct of Mr. Liston, one 
of the surgeons to that institution. By the 
laws of the Infirmary, no operation should 
take place without a notice being put up to 
that effect. But Mr. Liston, instead of 
doing so, regulurly during his visit, orders 
the patients who are te be the subjects of 
the operation into the theatre without any 
such notice, whereby the students in the 
infirmary who go round during the visit 
with the other surgeon and physicians, 
never see these operations. The managers 
of the infirmary were petitioned upon 'this 
subject about a year ago, and censured Mr. 
Liston for such conduct. But as petition- 
ing the managers so often is unpleasant, the 
only manner in whigh redress can be ex- 
pected will be by your having the kindness 
to bring it fairly before the public in the 
pages of Tue Lancet. I can account for 
such proceeding of Mr, Liston in no other 





MR. LISTON.—LETTER FROM MR. BOND. 


manner than that the other surgoce (Dr. 
Campbell), by his urbanity and pleasing 
manner, has always a greater number of 
students following him during his visits. 
But by the conduct of Mr. Liston, he at- 
tempts to compel them to follow him. I 
am, Sir, a constant reader of Tne Lavn- 
cet, licentiate of the Royal Coflege of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh, and 
A Stupenr in tag Infirmary. 
Edinburgh, June 20, 1831. 


P.S.—To-day there were two operations, 
but conducted in the same manner. 


- 





DEFUNCT “SOCIETY OF GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS,” 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—My attention having been this day 
drawn to a ph in Tue Lancer, of the 
11th inst., { feel called on to notice it, as 
far as it affects myself. I have never re- 
ceived’ any letter from Herefordshire* or 
elsewhere, containing the most distant 
allusion to a projected new college of any 
description. With respect to the affairs of 
the society generally, from the nature of 
the office I held, I do not consider that I 
am the proper person to be called on for in- 
formation. Of the intentions of the com- 
mittee as members, or as private indi- 
viduals, of course I can know nothing. 
With respect to the funds, I was never 
distinctly authorized by the Committee to 
receive money, nor was I furnished with 
the means of giving a regular receipt, 
therefore [ constantly declined receiving 
subscriptions when tendered, as there were 
a treasurer and a collector appointed for 
that purpose. Whatever sums passed through 
my hands, smitted by the post, were 
regularly and without delay paid over to 
the treasurer. 

Your remark, inclosed in brackets, would 
lead a stranger to believe that there was 8 
fund, distinct from the subscriptions of the 
members, under the denomination of ‘ The 
General Practitioners’ Fund.” If sucha 
fund ever existed, it is more than I know; 
if it be still in existence, J shall be glad to 
hear of it too. No part of the expenditure 
was under my direction, beyond the articles 
of pens, ink, wax, and letter-paper. 

Your insertion of the above, in the next 
Number of Tue Lancer, will oblige, Sir, 
your obedient servaat, 

Henry Bono. 

1, Little George-st., Wesuminster ; 

June 22, 1831. 

* The date of the letter should have been Lee 

minster, Herefordshire—Ep, L, 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH JOB, 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, July 2, 1831. 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Suontty after our present Ministry came 
into office, hey declared, in a manner the 
most candid and honourable, that no attempt 


under the hitherto-sanctioned system of pa- 
tronage. Nothing could have given greater 
satisfaction to the nation. It was expected 
that drones, sycophants, and courtiers, would 
be speedily swept out from all the public 
offices, and that titled imbecility would no 
longer maintain lordly sway over this taxed 
and deluded people. The public, indeed, 
from this avowal of Ministers, had a just 
right to expect, that whenever important 
duties were to be performed, men of expe- 
rience and knowledge would be sought for 
by the government ; that, ina word, nothing 
but considerations of ability would influence 
Ministers in their selection of public ser- 
vants. 
* If the members of the medical profes- 
sion partook of these feelings, in common 
with the rest of the community, what will 
be their surprise when they learn, that 
in appointing a Boarp or Heatru with a 
view to protect this nation from the ravages 
of the cholera, physicians have been chosen 
to constitute it, not one of whom has ever 
had personal experience in the treatment of 
that disease, Emanating from the Privy 
Council, with Majesty at its head, Sir| 
Henry Haxrorp of course stands promi- 
nent ; for wherever there is the face of royalty 
we are sure to find the nose of Sin Henry 
Hatrorp. The following is the Order in 
Council to which we refer, with the names 
of the members of the Board. 
“ COUNCIL-OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 

June 21. 
~. His Majesty has been pleased to establish 
aBoard of Health, to prepare and digest 
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| services. 


| wi 
should be made to carry on the government | 
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rules and regulations for the most 

and effectual mode of guarding pont’ sar 
introduction and spreading of infection, and 
for purifying any ship or house in case any 
contagious disorder should unhappily mani- 
fest itself in any part of the United King- 
dom, notwithstanding the precautions taken 
to guard against the introduction thereof, 
and to communicate the same to all magis- 
strates, medical persons, and others, his 
Majesty’s subjects, who may be desirous 
> aad apply to be made acquainted there- 

t 


** The said Board hold their meetings at 
the Royal College of Physicians, and is 
composed of the following persons, viz.— 

“ Sir Henry Halford, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, President. 

«* Dr. Holland, Dr. Maton, Dr. Turner, 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Macmichael, Fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians., 

* Sir T. Byam Martin, Comptroller of 
his Majesty’s Navy. 

«Hon. Edward Stewart, Deputy Chair- 
man of Board of Customs. 

** Sir James M‘Gregor, Director-General 
of Army Hospitals. 

** Sir William Burnet, 
Victualling-office. 

«Sir William Pym, Superintendent-Ge- 
neral of Quarantine. 

*« Dr. Seymour, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, to be Secretary to the 
said Board.” 


Now we should like to know whether 
it is possible that Earl Grey and Lord 
Brovouam can be so utterly deficient of 
information on all matters relating to the 
learning and attainments of medical prac- 
titioners, as to entertain. the shadow of a 
belief that these gentlemen are the best 
qualified to constitute a Board of Health. 
It is reported, but we know not with what 
truth, that these gentlemen are each to en- 
joy a salary of five hundred pounds per 
annum, as an equivalent for their valuable 
Thus twelve gentlemen are to 


Commissioner of 


receive sIX THOUSAND POUNDS a year for 
protecting the public from the contagion of 
cholera, while it is probable that not two of 
those gentlemen are agreed upon the point, 
whether the disease is infectious or not ; 
and probably not one of the twelve would 
be able to recognise the disease if he were 
to witness its destructive effects. What- 
ever may be the general labours of this 
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board, we understand that they are particu- 
larly industrious in requesting gentlemen 
of more knowledge and experience than 
themselves, to give that information which 
these commissioners themselves are to be 
s0 well paid for selling to the public. This 
is a subject altogether of the deepest im- 
portance to the community, and ministers 
should be called upon to state in distinct 
terms, what were the considerations which 
influenced them in the choice of the Com- 
missioners, Sir Henny Hatrorp, Drs, Mac- 
micuasL, Warren, Turnnen, Sermour! 
Heavens! What do these men know of the 
eastern cholera? The appointment of such 
persons is a scandal to the profession—an 
insult to those able practitioners who have 
served in India, and a mockery of the alarmed 
feelings of the public, It is probable that a 
set of men more ill-informed on the subject 
upon which they will be called upon to re- 
port, could not be found in the ranks of the 
profession. But they are Fellows of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. Sir Henny Hatrorp is 
President of that College, and he is besides 
** bulletin” signer to the whole of the royal 
family. He may be well qualified to instruct 
us how toendure the noxious atmosphere of 
a Court ; but God protect us from the inflic- 
tion of his conservative measures, if the 
eholera make a much nearer approach to our 
soil. No sooner was it reported that Go- 
vernment had referred for information to the 
College of Physicians, than we took up the 
subject in “Tue Bator,” where we 
proved that it was the duty of Ministers to 
seek for information from those physicians 
and surgeons who had been eye-witnesses 
of the destructive effects of Cholera, both in 
India and in the Eastern parts of Europe. 
Our exposure, which was entirely confined 
to “Tne Bator,” bas not, it seems, been 
without its effect ; for the Earl of Onrorp 
spoke of the Boarp or Heatran in the 
House of Lords, ow Tuesday evening, and 
seid “he had seen published the names ofa 
number of medical men whe were appointed 
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CONDUCT OF THE COLLEGE COUNCIL IN THE 


commissioners for the purpose of inquiring 
into the origin of the distemper, and also 
for devising the best means for preventing 
its introduction into this country. Now he 
believed that amongst the whole list there 
was not the name of one individual to whom 
the nature of the distemper was personally 
and practically known,” This was well 
spoken on the part of the noble lord; but 
what was the reply of the Marquis of Lans- 
powng, one of the Ministers? ‘* That 
Government felt it to be most desirable that 
the Board of Health should have the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with those who 
had been conversant with the disease ; and 
that the suggestions of such individuals 
were maturely considered.” And this is 
the Boarp of Heattu! We should think 
that one ignorant physician might have com- 
municated with well-informed practitioners 
as readily as eight or ten, 

But the appointment is altogether pre- 
posterous, and calls for 9 strict investigation 
in the House of Commons, 





Tus “ criminal-prosecuting” junto were 
sO surpassingly unjust and illiberal in their 
behaviour towards the late Mr, Bennerr, 
that several correspondents affect to dis- 
believe the history of the transactions 
recorded in the last Number of our Journal, 
These gentlemen must haye arrived very re- 
cently in this country, or must have been 
exceedingly careless observers of events 
connected with dical gover » not 
to be in a frame of mind which would 
render them capable of believing any-thiog 
having a tendency to show the monopolizing 
and outrageously unnaturel conduct of the 
trading corporation in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
One correspondent goes so far ag to declare, 
that * it is impossible, utterly impossible, 
that the Council could have been so in- 
sensible to the calls of science and of hu- 
manity, so lost to that feeling which dic- 
tates to one medical man the duty he 
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owes to another, as to have ‘ interfered’ 
with Mr. Canrixe to prevent Mr. Ben- 
netr’s school from obtaining protection 
from the French government. It was a 
species of vandalism, an act of barbarian in- 
terference to prevent the spread of know- 
ledge, of which Sir Asttey Coorrr and 
the other members of the Council could not 
have been guilty.” In order, therefore, to 
set this matter for ever at rest, to remove 
every doubt upon the subject from the 
minds of our correspondents, and from those 
of other persons, we shall here insert the 
reply to Mr. Bewnerr’s application ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Francis Cunninec- 
nam, who was at that time private secretary 
to Mr. Cannino, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 
* Foreign Office, October 9th, 1824. 

**°Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 
“ 7th ultimo, containing a request for a re- 
“* commendation to his Majesty’s ambassa- 
“dor at Paris, in-favour of the English 
“ medical students resident there, for the 
“ purpose of enabling them to obtain the 
“ permission of the French government for 
“ the establishment of an anatomical school 
“in that capital; I am directed by Mr, 
“ Secretary Canninc to acquaint you, that 
** Mr, Canninc has learnt, upon reference 
‘to the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
“don, that it is the opinion of that body 
“that a school of anatomy and surgery 
“ established in Paris under the sanction, 
“or by the intervention of the British 
“ Government, would tend materially to 
“ disturb the present system for the pro- 
“ motion of anatomical and chirurgical 
“ science in this country ; and I am there- 
“fore further to acquaint you, that under 


“ these circumstances, Mr. Canninc must! 


“decline complying with the request con- 


“ tained in your letter. 
«TI am, Sir, 
* Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Francis CunnInGMAM. 


* To R, Bennett, Esq.” 


The accuracy, therefore, of the allega- 
tion, that the College of Surgeons inter- 
fered to prevent Mr. Bennert’s school 
from receiving protection from the English 
government, admits not of further disputa- 
tion. 

After the announcement of this fact in the 
autumn of 1824, if the memsers of the Col- 
lege had discharged their duty, they would 
have caused the government of their corpo 
ration to be entirely remodelled; but they 
have patiently submitted to such number- 
less acts of oppression, that the Council 
think nothing uow of hiring armed men to 
grossly assault them in their own theatre, 
and to eject them with force from their 
Nor is 
this all; for, emboldened by long usage in 


own “ Hall or Council House.” 


the work of iniquity, they have instituted a 
CRIMINAL PROSECUTION against those mem- 
bers who merely spoke in the theatre of 
their own College in behalf of the rights of 
an oppressed branch of the profession, But 
how long will such evil doing be permitted 
by the legislature of the country ? Why, for 
ever, if the members do not stand forward 
at the very first moment to press their 
claims to justice before a reformed Parlia- 
ment—a blessing of which this nation will 
enjoy the benefit before the first day of Fe- 
bruary. It would be a waste both of time 
and money to apply to the present Parlia- 
| ment in the hope of obtaining redress from 
our innumerable wrongs. The honourable 
members are too busily engaged in the at- 
tempt to maintain their own position, to 
bestow much attention upon the position of 
others. 

It cannot be denied, that the object of the 
Council, in adopting the exclusive regula- 
tions of March 1824, was to enable them to 
command, with their own hands, the doors 
of all the schools of anatomy in the king- 
dom. In a word, it cannot be disputed, 
that it was their intention to secure to them- 
selves and their immediate relatives, all the 
pecuniary profits and other advantages des 
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rivable from lecturing on anatomy, on phy- 
siology, on the principles and practice of 
surgery, and from the performance of dis- 
sections. The following are three of the 
clauses contained in the batch of “ regula- 
tions” issued on the 19th of March. They 


exhibit, probably, the most glaring spe- 


cimen of wanton and barefaced tyranny 
and monopoly ever displayed even in the 
proceedings of a self-perpetuating junto :— 


“* The Court of Examiners, in pursuance 


INTERESTED LEGISLATION OF THE COUNCIL. 


\leges of the general mass of their profession- 


al brethren. In these ‘‘ regulations” what 
do we find ? 

First, That London is the only ‘ school 
of surgery” recognised in England. 

Secondly, That “ certificates” of attend- 
ance upon lectures on anatomy, physiology, 
and surgery, and of the performance of dis- 
‘sections, would not be received by the 
‘worthy Court of Examiners, unless they 
‘were granted by persons teaching iu one of 


of their pury to promote the cultivation of the “ recognised” schools, in a school ac- 


sounp chirurgical knowledge, and to dis- 
countenance practices which have a contrary 
tendency, have resolved :— 

*¢ That from and after the date hereof, 

* The only schools of surgery recognised 
by the Court, be London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 

«* That certificates of attendance upon the 
chirurgical practice of an hospital, be nor 
received by the Court, unless such Hospital 
be in one of the above recognised schools, 
and shall contain on an average one hun- 
dred patients ; 

“© And that certificates of attendance at 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, the theory 
and practice of surgery, and the performance 
of dissections, be not received by the Court, 


except from the appointed professors of| 
anatomy and surgery in the Universities of | 


knowledged by “‘ the medical establishment 
of one of the recognised hospitals,” 

Thirdly, That no certificate of attendance 
upon the surgical practice of a hospital 
would be received by the Court, unless such 
| hospital was situated in one of the “ recog- 
jnised schools,” London at the same time 
| being, as was before stated, the onty re- 
_cognised school in England. 

Here is a picture of disinterested legisla- 
}tion! All the provincial hospitals in Eng- 
‘land, all the provincial schools of anatomy 
lia England, all the provincial schools of 
| surgery in England, placed, by the veto of 
| the prosecuting junto, beyond the pale of 


| scientific capability!’ Of the ten examiners 


Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- | who attached their signaturés to these regu- 


deen ; or from persons teaching in a school 
acknowledged by the medical establish- 
ment of one of the recognised hospitals, or 
from persons being physicians or surgeons 
to any of those hospitals,” 


This was the “ present system” of pro- 
moting anatomical science in this country, 
which the College informed Mr. Caxninc 
would be materially disturbed, if Mr. Ben- 
nett’s school were encouraged in Paris. 
Oh! the insolent “ criminal prosecutors!” 
Never was there before presented to the 
world such a fixed, unjust, determination 
to monopolize. It is impossible to think, 
speak, or write, upon this subject, without 
entertaining feelings of the strongest indig- 
nation against a body of men who would 
thus make a trade of the rights and privi- 


jlations, seven were surgeons holding the 
office of surgeon in the London hospitals, 
jand the eighth had a nephew occupying a 
similar situation, Yet, even under this 
|galling yoke, the members of the College 
| generally were enabled to repose in quie- 
|tude. Who can wonder that the Council 
should employ the bastinado upon indi- 
viduals who had stretched out their very 
limbs to receive the chains of slavery! It 
| will be some satisfaction, however, at least 
to several members of the profession, to 





hear the junto give some account of their 


|eonduct ia the witness-box, when a jury 
| will be informed, from their own lips, whe- 
ther we have, or have not, been justified in 
applying the strongest epithets of reproach 


and scorn against this despicable and de- 
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PERSECUTION OF MR. KIERNAN. 


signing oligarchy, It is right, we suppose, 
that aking should enjoy the privilege of in- 
stituting corporations, but that power can 
never be beneficially exercised, if it confer 
upon the few, privileges which are with- 
held from, and are acquired without the au- 
thority of, the many. The self- perpetuating 
principle in such bodies was the emanation 
of Satan. 
struction, and whilst it gives assurance and 


It leads to ruin, misery, and de- 


confidence to the possessors of power, it ap- 
pears to carry fear with it into the ranks of 
their opponents, Else how happens it that 
the surgeons of the provincial hospitals did 
not rise as one body against this invasion of 
their rights? How happened it that they 
remained silent, when it was proclaimed by 
the junto of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, that they 
were not worthy to be entrusted with the 
instruction of students in surgery? The 
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scintilla of a reason to show that they could 
even frame one plausible excuse for their 
proceedings; yet a few individual mem- 
bers of the Court endeavoured to shield 
jthemselves from the consequences of ex- 
posed guilt, by pointing to that portion of 
their “ regulation ” which provided that 
** certificates ” would be received from per- 
sons teaching in a school acknowledged by 
jthe medical establishment of one of the 
But the fraud 
attempted to be practised was almost in- 


“* recognised hospitals.” 


stantly exposed, 
To return to Dr. Armstrong’s pamphlet : 


* Since the preceding remarks were 
made,” says Dr. Armstronc, “ another 
|instance of the oppressive conduct of this 
{court has come to my knowledge. Mr. 
| Kiernan, of whom I have heard a high 
/character, had pursued his studies for eight 
|years in England, France, and Italy, with 
| the express intention of becoming a teacher 





Editor of Tux Lancet, however, enjoys the of anatomy. He was requested to give de- 
|monstrations by some students of St. Bar- 
|tholomew’s Hospital, a few weeks pre- 
member of the College, he instantly de-| viously to the appearance of the by-law, 
nounced the “ regulation,” and exposed | and having made ail the necessary prepara- 

: : | tions, commenced as a teacher. This gen- 
the corrupt motives of its promulgators ;/tjeman claimed the right of having his cer- 
that he struggled against the oligarchs | tificates received, but he met with an un- 
| qualified denial. He was, however, subse- 


infinite satisfaction of reflecting that, as a 


single-handed, prevailed, and finally ob- 
tained the repeal of the obnoxious law. In- 
dividaals who submit patiently to such acts 
of injustice are but poor, worthless, mem- 
bers of society, aud if the majority of the | 
nation were composed of such persons, that 
uation would hold the lowest rank in the 
scale of civilized people. 
well observed that if the liberty of scientific 


Dr. Arnmstrronc 


men were thus to be outraged, we have 
lived to see the fable of Swirt respecting 


Gulliver and the Lilliputians realised, when ; 


the subjects of a great empire.are bound | 
hand and foot by the feeble creatures of the 
select of acorporation, But what is per- 
sonal restraint in a féw instances, when 
compared with the injury to the whole com- 
munity which must arise from such a gene- | 
tal closure of the floodgates of knowledge? | 
The Court of Examiners had not a word to| 
offer in justification of their conduct—not "| 


quently informed by the president, that his 
certificates would be admitted if he could 
procure a@ recommendation of competency 
from the medical officers of a recognised 
hospital. He did obtain a strong written 
recommendation from two of the surgeons, 
| and one of the assistant-surgeons of such an 
institution, * who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his high attainments ; another 
of the assistant-surgeons, a teacher of ana- 
tomy, having previously recommended him 
as @ competent demonstrator to Dr. Ma- 
CARTNEY, professor of anatomy in the 
University of Dublin. But on renewing 
his request, supported by this document, 
the Court of Examiners rejoined that it was 
not by such communication they could be 
induced to alter their former determination ; 
so that if any of the medical officers of such 
an establishment refuse tu give their names, 
from interest, want of sufficient acquaint- 
ance, or any similar cause, the recommenda- 
tion of the rest, even though a majority, 
amounts to nothing in the estimation of a 





| body determined to be guided by the very 


letter of their most despotic by-law.” 





* J. P. Vincent, W. P. Lawrence, and E. A. Lloyd. 
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What did the monopolisers mean by 
* such a communication ”? They had 
stated in their regulations that certificates 
should be received from persons who were 
acknowledged by the “medical establish- 
ment of a recognised hospital.” Bartholo- 
mew’s was a ‘‘ recognised hospital,” and 
the following was the ‘‘ such # communica- 
tion ” which could not induce the authori- 
ties to alter their determination not to re- 
ceive Mr. Krennan’s certificates. 


_“ The undersigned surgeons, and assist- 
ant-surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
who have been acquainted with Mr. Francts 
Kreanay during his studies at that schgol, 
have had great pleasure in witnessing Be 
ved, industrious application of his talents, 
and his distinguished success in the acquire- 
mient of anatomical and surgical knowledge. 
They have also observed with much satis- 
faction thé advantages he has derived from 
having devoted himself to the cultivation of 
apatomy and surgery in the most celebrated 
schools of France and Italy. They con- 
sider him in all respects well qualified to 
act as & teacher, and therefore earnestly re- 
commend him to the favourable attention of 
the College of Surgeons. 

“J.P, Vincenr. 
* W. Lawrence. 


« E. A. Lioyp.” 


This recommendation was scouted, ayow- 
edly because it bore not the names of the 
whole medical establishment of the hospital ; 
but we suspect a chief reason was that it 
catried with it the signature of Mr. Law- 
RENCE, Who, at that time, was a reformer, 
andthe known friend of Mr, Kigawan. Dr. 
AnwmsTrbwo explains, in a note, that “ the 
recommendation was not signed by Mr. 
Eance because he was not at that time 
sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Kiernan 
to justify him in attaching his name, but 
having had subsequent opportunities of 
appreciating the acquirement of Mr, 
Krervan, “ Mr. Eance would now,” says 
Dr. Anusrronc, “ willingly add his name 
to any similar document.” Thus the wor- 
thies in Lincolo’s-Inn-Fields appear to 
have rejected the “‘ recommendation ” of a 
part of the surgical establishment, because 
it was not enlivened with the chirpings of a 


BRONCHITIS IN PARIS—BLEACHING FATS. 


“cock-sparrow!” Little Hewry Earze 
testifying to the abilities of Mr. Kizrwan— 
a mouse weighing an elephant !—a farthing 
tushlight testifying to the brilliancy of the 
midday sun ! 

Such were a few of the enormities per- 
petrated by the Council in 1824, under the 
sanction of a charter, of the powers of which 
we shall have to speak in commenting on the 
“reform speeches ” of Mr, Lawrence in 
our next Number, 





EPIDEMIC BRONCHITIS IN PARIS. 


Tw consequence of the sudden variations of 
temperature which have prevailed since the 
last fortnight of May, an epidemic bron- 
chitis has shown itself in Paris. A great 
number of persons have been attacked, and 
at least one fourth of the patients admitted 
into the hospitals present all its symptoms. 
It shows no marked predilection for any par- 
ticular age or sex, and it would be altogether 
idle to deny its contagious powers, We 
should add, in order to tranquillise the public 
mind, that the prognosis in this disease is not 
alarming or even serious, and that there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose it to be 
the forerunner of the horrible scourge which 
now decimates the north of Europe. The 
invasion of the epidemic bronchitis is pre- 
ceded by general uneasiness, chills, and 
pain, and its most remarkable feature isthe 
cough, which is espetially troublesome at 
night, returns at short intervals in painful 
paroxysms, and is accompanied by an expec- 
toration of thick mucous sputa, similar to 
those which occur towards the termination 
of acute catarrh. 





DISINFECTION AND BLEACHING OF FATS. 


M. Cuarguor has succeeded perfectly in 
depriving old fats of their fetid smell, by 
treating them with solutions of the chloru- 
tets of the oxides in thecold. He describes 
|several experiments which satisfactorily 
prove that the most fetid and discoloured 
fate may he effectually cured and fitted for 
the nicest purposes by this simple method. 
A detailed account will be found in the 
Journal de Pharmacie for the present month. 
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PR. DELPECH ON SCROTAL ELEPHANTIASIS. 


OPERATIONS FOR SCROTAL 
ELEPHANTIASIS. 





LETTER ADDRESSED TO 


Sin ASTLEY COOPER, Banrr., 
RY 
Paorsssorn DELPECH or Mowrtretuien, 
ON THE 
OPERATION LATELY PERFORMED 
AT GUY'S HOSPITAL ON 


HOO LOO.* 





To Sir Asttry Cooper, Bart., Surgeon, 
F.R.S., &c. &. 


Dear Str,—Mankind has a right to ex- 
t from those who have devoted their ex- 
istente to the curing art, that they shall 
publish the truths which they have dis- 


’ covered in the pursuit of theit profession. 


This desire of publicity should preside over 
all our endeavours, and whatever may be 
the result, we are bound to present the 
world with the fruits of our experience. 
With this feeling it is that 1 have given 
publicity to my works—conduct in which 
vanity certainly bas had no share ; it is the 
same feeling, I must believe, which hes 
actuated the author in publishing an account 
of the operation for scrotal elephantiasis, 
lately performed by Mr. Key under your 
eyes in Guy’s Hospital ;’ it is, in short, this 
feeling which determines me to submit my 
doubts to you on this operation, and to ascer- 
tain what will be the most convenient form 
to be adopted and followed in operations of 
this kind. I address myself particularly to 
you, whose enlarged knowledge and great 
experience render you particularly capable 
of resolving those doubts. 

. A long time since, stimulated by observ- 
ing the inefficacy of the ordinary means for 
curing the prodigious intumescence of the 
scrotum and the skin of the penis in this 
disease, my attention was particularly di- 
rected to the fact, that scrotal: elephantiasis 
was not only common to parts of Asia and 
America, but also to some countries of Eu- 
rope, viz. Roussillon, Low Provence, and 
some parts of the east coast of Spain, and 
the Greek Archipelago. From the nume- 
tous circumstances under which I have been 
enabled to study this disease, 1 have con- 
Vinced myself that the genital organs are 
commonly sound, and maintain their func- 
tional powers. I have thought also that I 
had positively ascertained that the true 
situation of the disease is in the reticular 
part of the skin, which is disordered by a 





* We readily insert this letter at the request of 
Professor Drurscn, as the subject is one which de- 
mands inqeiry.—Ep. L. 
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kind of hypertrophy to such an extent, as to 
lead us to expect that it would not again 
resume its former condition; and that the 
cedema of the cellular texture, and its over- 
prodigious serosity, are but effects of an 
obstruction to absorption by the diseased 
veins, 

This observation inducing me to conclude 
that the disease of the skin itself was ine 
curable, I was led to think it might be pos- 
sible to treat it empirically by ablation, 
with a view to avoiding the horrible sacri« 
fice that a man suffers by an operation 
which deprives him even of the advantages 
of his sex, and, what is more important, to 
avoiding the weakness and morbid sympa- 
thies which such a state can hardly fail to 
produce. This project of chirurgical medi- 
cation appeared to me to be the mare ra- 
tional, from my having found the genital 
organs sound in the numerous cases which 
1 have witnessed, and from its appearing 
to me that they might be essentially so 
in all instances—the object being therefore 
only to dissect off the skin, Tigre has ever 
seemed to me to be a most seriods difference 
between cutting off, and leaving, the testes 
and other privy parts. Indeed, the con- 
dition of preserving them I have always 





considered so important, that without it I 
should deem the performance of the opera- 
tion impracticable. 

This plan was put in operation at Mont- 
pellier on the 11th of September, 1830, as 
I have since published in the second volume 
of the Chirurgical Clinic of Montpellier. 
Many medical gentlemen, English, Ameri- 
can, German, &c., who visited the faculty 
of Montpellier at that time, saw the patient 
in a very satisfactory state, the recovery 
being so rapid, that on the tenth day the 
result was no longer doubtful. One of the 
visitors, to whom I gave, at his request, a 
copy of the designs I had made, published 
it in a Philadelphia journal a long time be+ 
fore the publication of my Clinic of Mont- 
pellier. I believe that the state in which 
the parts were found during and after the 
operation, the rapidity of the recovery, and 
the perfect restoration of the functions of 
the preserved organs, prove that the method 
of operating which was followed was strictly 
methodical, and in conformity with the in- 
dications. 

I was surprised, on reading that a similar 
operation, in which the genital organs and 
their coverings were cut off, had been per- 
formed in the United States, and my asto- 
nishment was much increased, when I 
learned that, in the first hospital in England, 
under the eyes of the first surgeon of the 
aze, and by the bards of one of the most 
skilful operators of London, the operation 
had been repeated in the same manner. I 





know that you did yourself effeot it formerly 
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with success, and I am led to believe, that 
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which is rebel to other means. Must it be 





had you thought it possible or con ‘ 
you would have recommended to Mr. Key 
the conservation of the privy parts. Am 
I mistaken in the appreciation of the indica- 
tions? The success which I have obtained, 
the state of things, all my recollections, in- 
duce me to think differently ; and 1 confess 
that, witbout the full conviction which your 
uncommon merit is calculated to produce in 
my mind, I should think myself conscien- 
tiously bound to follow the same method, 

I shall not argue from the great difference 
in the results. I know well how great a 
difference in the effects of an operation may 
be occasioned by differences of constitution. 
Nevertheless I must confess, that the death 
of the patient under the knife, in Guy’s 
Hospital, has sensibly affected me. 1 only 
know of two causes which may occasion the 
decease of a mau on the operation table— 
hemorrhagy, and the passage of a volume of 
air through a great vein to the heart. I 
know examples of each kind, and have my- 
self publis some, As for the pain, it 
may certainty kill in a few hours, when the 
Operation has been too much lengthened ; 
but there is no example of pain being fatal 


sur-le-champ. I confess that, in spite of| 


what has been published, 1 am much in- 
clined to think that bemorrhagy was the 
chief cause of the death of the poor Chinese 
who underwent the late operation in Lon- 
don. It seems to me, indeed, very difficult 
to suppose that they could have stopped in 
sufficient time the hemorrhage which was 
furnished by the very-much-dilated exter- 
nal arteries of the privy-parts, the import- 
ant branches of the internal arteries of the 
same parts, the hemorrhoidals inferior, the 
spermatics, the dorsal, and those of the cor- 
poris cavernosi, aud corporis spongiosi, of 
the penis. 

It appears also to me, much more safe to 
perform the operation in such a manner, as 
not to be obliged to obliterate either the 
testicular arteries, or those of the corporis 
cavernosi and corporis spongiosi of the 
urinary canal, being vessels of the viril 
member which are always long and diffi- 
cult to attain. Ina word, it seems to me, 
also, that the importance of an operation is 
just in relation to the importance of the 
parts to be destroyed, and, under this con- 
sideration, the importance of the ablation of 
the testicles and the privy member, must be 
greater than in an operation which would 
have the same result without this loss. 


It belongs to eminent men—to the noble | 


sincerity of your character—to the high 
rank which you fill ip our profession and in 
the world,—to form an opinion on so im- 
portant a point of practice, and to publish 
it. An operation is newly introduced in 


the therapeutics, of a desperate diséase 
\ 





dopted, and how must it be performed? 
Must genital organs, though sound and 
equal to their functions, be sacrificed ? Will 
this sacrifice be compensated by the expe- 
dition which would thereby attend the per- 
formance of the operation, or will it not 
produce dangers greater than those of a 
slower dissection? In short, will the me- 
thod which I have adopted, or that which 
Mr. Key has pursued under your eyes, be 
followed and supported in practice ? 
I am respectfully, dear Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Decrscu, Pr. 
June, 1831. 
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On Saturday last, the 25th of June, the 
| dinner to which we last week stated that 
Mr. Brookes bad been invited by his former 
pupils, took place at the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, The very short and incomplete public 
notice which had been given of the inten- 
tion of the gentlemen with whom it origi- 
nated, hardly admitted of a large attend- 
ance, as the pupils of Mr. Brookes who 
are residing in London, form but a very 
small proportion of the number who would 
have been glad to have thus evinced their 
respect to their excellent and estimable in- 
structor. The assemblage, however, includ- 
ed about sixty gentlemen of the highest 
respectability, for whom an excellent dinner 
was provided. Dr, Bree took the chair, 
with Mr. Brookes on bis right, supported 
by Professor D. D. Davis and Mr. Carpue. 

‘Lhe various toasts which were proposed, 
afforded occasions for a few, but very brief, 
speeches from gentlemen who undertook to 
return thanks, some excellent singing from 
Messrs. Broadhurst, Bellamy, Taylor, and 
Company, occupying the intervals. The 
health of the King and Queen having been 
drunk with the customary honours, the 
Cuarnman in a neat speech proposed the 
health of bis old and valued friend Mr. 
Joshua Brookes, with ‘‘ three times three.” 

The toast having been drunk with enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Brookes rose and said,—Mr., 
President and Gentleman,—I rise to return 
you my best thanks for the great honour 
| you have been pleased to conferon me. At 
the same time, permit me to assure you how 
truly inadequate I feel to give utterance to 
those sentiments of affection which this 
spontaneous association of yours to honour 
me, excites in my bosom, At our former 
meetings of festivity it was my greatest 
pleasure, nay, I may in strict truth say, my 
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pride, then to address you, Gentlemen, as 
students. What must be my feelings of 
delight, of ambition, to see my early scions 
of anatomy matured into Professors of that 
science, of medicine, and of surgery, of the 
highest character: into philosophers, che- 
mists, zoologists, and botanists, whose 
splendid talents reflect honour on our coun- 
try. Mr. President,—I am much gratified 
in being enabled to mention as professors of 
anatomy, among my former pupils, Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, and of surgery, Mr. Der- 
mott. Mr. Riadore, as professor of the prac- 
tice of physic; Dr. Bisset Hawkins, and next 
Mr. Henry Bond, who possesses a truly 
philosophic mind, who if he were entirely 
at leisure to pursue physical science, would 
uo doubt elicit many latent truths, and 
proofs of talent independently of his chemi- 
cal attainments. He has essayed to invént 
a perpetual lamp to burn under water, arid 
to supply itself at the same time with fuel 
from that element. Mr. John Bond is not 
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heart, and I beg you will allow me, Sir, to 
offer to you individually my meed of thanks 
for the very kind, and, indeed, warm feel- 
ings of affection with which you undertook 
\the duties of the chair, that, at this mo- 
ment, you so ably and honourably fill. Ac- 
cept, Gentlemen, my most cordial thanks 
for the promptitude and friendship with 
which you have assembled on this occasion, 
doubtless to the manifest inconvenience of 
many of you, whose extensive professional 
engagements may require your presence 
elsewhere. Were I to cherish the flatter- 
ling thoughts that rise in my mind, I might 
| attribute this to an attachment produced by 
|a@ conviction on your parts, that as far as my 
|feeble talents extended, they were wholly 
jand sedulously exerted for your advantage. 
'I have now the honour, Mr. President and 
|Gentlemen, of drinking your good healths, 
j and I beg to be permitted to congratulate 
you, Gentlemen, on your success in prac- 
tice, and the honourable station in which 





only one of our best classical scholars, but I’) you all rank in society. 


must be allowed to observe, he is also one 
of the most scientific architects of the age. 
Mr. Hope, the arbiter elegantiarum, highly 
eulogised Mr. Joha Bond on the structure 
and embellishments of my late anatomical 
and Zoological museum. Mr. Thomas Bell 
is generally acknowledged to be the best- 
informed herpetologist living, whose dis- 
coveries of new reptiles and amphibia are 
deservedly valued on the continent. Mr. 
E. T. Bennett is a distinguished ichthyolo- 
gist ; be is probably better acquainted with 
fishes, than any other British naturalist, and 
has discovered and described many hitherto 
unknown species of the finny tribe. Dr. 
Anderson of Brighton, Mr. Wood of Oxford, 
and Mr. Hume, junior, of Long Acre, are 
confessedly great chemists. The former 


gentleman and Mr. John Bond must not, | 


however, be called students of my theatre, 
although they honoured me for some 
time with their attendance. Dr. Emmer- 
son is a thoroughly-gifted botanist, and 
Mr. Joseph Bennett is critically versed in 
the science of botany. Mr. Frost also 1s 
known to you all, Gentlemen, for his botanical 
information. For minute anatomical struc- 
ture,‘and deep physiological research, I feel 
proud in naming Mr. Searle, as well as Mr. 
Youatt, whose zoological investigations 
compete with those of all other men in 
their departments. In zootomy we have 
Mr. Martin, who is attached to the Zoolo- 
gical Society ; and for zoological knowledge 
generally, there are Dr. Gamble, Mr. Ria- 
dore our zealous and honorary secretary, 
Mr. Blackett, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Dewhurst 
—cum muitis aliis. Iam sure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you fully sympathise in the exalted 
sensations | experience on this joyous occa- 
sion, . It is one, truly gladdening to my 


Shortly after, Mr. Brooxes, again rose 
and said,—Genitlemen, I am now about to 
propose a toast which probably may have 
been anticipated, while I fear my voice 
will prove too powerless to express the 
| veneration which you all, with myself, feel 
| for the individual who honours us this day 
with his presence in the chair, It is 
somé years since we met at this festive 
board, and the last time we did so, you 
honoured me in a most distinguished man- 
ner.* On the present occasion | feel proud, 
and I am sure you equally do so, that we 
are honoured with a President who unites 
with the most exalted professional abilities, 
and holds the highest dignities in the 
| Royal College of Physicians, the greatest 
urbanity of manners, the most polished 
sentiments, and the finest feelings. Gentle- 
men, 1 have the honour of proposing Dr. 
Bree’s good health. 

The toast having been drunk, the Cuair- 
MAN returned thanks, and then gave ‘ The 
Profession of Medicine and its Institu- 
tions,” proposing first ‘‘ The Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians in London.”’ Such, how- 
ever, was the feeling with which the com- 
pany regarded this ‘‘ institution,”—and we 
are bound, as faithful journalists, to record 
the fact—that not a single gentleman rose 
to drink the toast, nor was the most distant 
expression of approbation elicited in an- 
swer to the appeal of the toast-master. 
Each toast up to this time had been drunk 
standing, with nine cheers, and professedly 
in bumpers; but this toast was received 
with perfect silence. The Chairman briefly 
returned thanks, and Mr. Taylor, with much 








“© Alleding, we believe, to the presentation of a 
marble bust of Mr. Brookes to that gentleman by 
- Duke of Sussex, at the instance of his pupils. 
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dry humour sang, at the expense of the Col- 
lege, the very appropriate song, ‘‘ We’re 
all nervous, shaking, shaking, nervous, ner- 
vous,” 

The next toast from the chair was “ The 
Royal College of Surgeons in London,” 
which was received with the same feelings 
on the part of the company. In default of 
a volunteer from amongst the visitors, the 
worthy secretary, Mr. Evans Riadore, in 
a single brief sentence, returned thanks 
for the College, a very large proportion of 
the gentlemen not having even tasted their 
wine on the occasion. Mr. Broadhurst, 
with the most solemn possible air, sang 
** The Death of Tom Bowling*.” 

The next toast was “ The Worshipful 
Company of Apothecaries,” for which also 
not only was the same disregard evinced by 
the company, but not an individual was 
found even to represent the institution, al- 
though the secretary applied to every gen- 
tleman at his portion of the table to return 
thanks. The toast, in conseq » passed 
unacknowledged. 

The fourth instituticn proposed was ‘‘ The 
Veterinary College ;” and here, as if more 
particularly to mark their sense of the three 








tinguished ‘essional men, and was con- 
ducted by Jones Quain, . After a se. 
vere contest during three days, the prizes 
offered by the lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Cox, 
were adjudged to the following students :— 


Anatomy .—F irst silver medal, Mr. Lloyd. 
Second silver medal, Mr. Walton. 

ye silver medal, Mr. Bind- 
ley. Second silver medal, Mr. Hutchinson. 

The anniversary dinner given by the stu- 
dents of the school (an institution, the ex- 
istence of which is entirely owing to the 
exertions of this Journal in favour of surgi- 
cal reform) to their lecturers, was held at 
Dee’s Hotel, on Saturday last. Dr. E, 
Johnstone presided on the occasion, sup- 
ported by Mr. E, T. Cox, as vice-president. 

——- in the course of the even- 
ing, offered a premium of ten guineas to the 
students for the best essay on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, of the ganglionic 
system of nerves, to be awarded by Dr. 
Pearson, Dr. Eccles, and Mr, W.[S. Cox, 
and presented at the next anniversary 
dinner. 

On the health of Mr. Jones Quain being 
drunk, that gentleman ably commented oa 





previous toasts, the company rose and ho- 
noured the College with nine cheers, Mr. 
Coleman returned thanks. 

*« The London University” followed, and | 
was received with similar marks of appro-| 
bation, Professor Davis, in a very excel-| 
lent speech, returning thanks, This was| 
succeeded by ‘“‘ ‘The health of Mr. Carpue,”’ | 
which was also drunk with applause. In| 
acknowledging the mark of respect, Mr. 
Carpue adverted to the disgracefully unjust 
exclusion of Mr, Brookes from the Council 
of the College of Surgeons, and expressed 
in the strongest terms his indignation at the 
conduct of the individuals composing that 
body. The sentiments of Mr. Carpue were 
enthusiastically applauded by the company. 

On the retirement of Dr. Bree, Professor 
Davis was unanimously called to the chair, 
when “ The health of the stewards,” “ Mr. 
Riadore,” ‘‘ Mr. Youatt,” “ The eetreta- 
ries of the Linnean and Zoological Socie- 
ties,’ were drunk with the usual honours, 
and the company, much gratified with the 
pleasures of the evening, separated at 
twelve o'clock. 
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Tue public examination in anatomy and 
surgery commenced on Thursday, June 2, 
in the presence of Drs. Johnstone, Pearson, 
Eccles, Davies, Nottou, and other dis- 





the absurdity of the fast-decaying doctrines 
of interested men, ‘‘ that science only ex- 
isted within the sound of Bow Bells, and 
that anatomy could only be taught within 
the precincts of Southwark, or the purlieus 
of Westminster,” and expressed a hope, 
when speaking of the excellent regulations 
of the school, “ that certain arbitrary by- 
laws which greatly impede the general 
rogress of medical science, would speedil 
e modified, if not entirely abolished.” 

The whole proceedings passed off with 
great satisfaction to all who were present, 
Among the toasts which were drurk, was 
** Success and prosperity to the Webb Street 
and Aldersgate Street Schouls,” 

Before the close of the proceedings, the 


vice-president offered a premium of five . 


guineas for the best essay on inguinal 
hernia, and which, he stated, Sir A. Cooper 
had consented to adjudicate. 
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Tue following observations were made in 
the House of Commons, in a debate on the 
navy estimates, on Monday night last, on 
the subject of the late exclusion of naval 
surgeons from court. 

Mr. J. W. Croxer said, that there was 
one circumstance to which he should think 
it necessary to advert—trivial in itself, but 
perhaps important in its consequences ; he 
alluded to an order issued last year from the 


* It is quite evident from what red, that Admiralty, setting forth that certai val 
“the C i” had would , g for’ ‘ ce. Lh nave: 
Base bess eoondiy hinds res, officers should not be received at his Ma- 
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jesty’s Court. He could not undertake to 
affirm that this order had occasioned an un- 
pleasant feeling amongst the parties eon- 
templated in it, but he had no doubt that 
the house at all times would view with con- 
siderable jealousy an 
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|expressed great satisfaction at the time at 
|the exertions made by it to free the sur- 
geons of the navy from the insult which the 
‘military authority” had thus offered to 
the whole profession)—it probably puzzled 


proceeding which | Mr. Croker, as much as it does ourselves, 


could even by implication have the effect of | to know how the first Lord of the Admiralty 


casting a reflection on any portion of the 
naval service. The obnoxious order, more- 
over, had been issued by a military autho- 
rity, the Secretary to the Lord High Ad- 
miral, who had no right whatever to arro- 
gate to himself any such power as that 
which he professed to exercise. 

Sir James Grauam said, that with re- 


| cau manage to defend aregulation of so dis- 
graceful a nature, and one which it was 
thought right to rescind, when the question 
of its “ propriety ’’ was agitated. The cir- 


cumstance, however, altogether affords a 
noble example of the influence possessed by 


jan independent press, when it puts forth 
| its strength in a just cause. 


gard to the Board of Admiralty he con- | 


ceived that the right hon. gentleman had 
himself answered his own objection, by 
stating that it was a military order only, 
and as such was, of course, binding on full- 
pay officers alone, over whom the authority 
thus exercised clearly existed. 

Mr. Croxer wished to know whether the 
right hon, baronet meant to contend that it 
was fair to forbid an officer on full pay from 
attending at Court, while those on half-pay 
were to be permitted, even although the 
Admiralty might have taken cognizance of 
ill conduct on the part of officers so except- 
ed. No officer could attend a levee with- 
out permission from the Board of Admiralty 
conveyed through his commanding officer. 
Now the sense of the board might have 
been expressed as usual to officers on full 
pay through their commanding officer, where- 
as in the present instance the medium of 
communication was the navy list, which was 
addressed to the half-pay in common with 
the rest of the navy service. 

Sir J. Granam said, that the error no- 
.ticed by the right hon. gentleman, if one at 
all, which he would not admit, merely re- 
lated to a point of order, but he was pre- 
pared to defend the propriety of the regu- 
lation. It had been generally observed, 
but of course could only bind those over 
whom the Board had control. 

Mr. Croxer observed, that the principle 
at issue was of importance, and he should 
probably feel it his duty to make a motion 
on the question, whether the Board of Ad- 
miralty had power over half-pay officers, 
surgeons or not, but would be happy first 
to hear from the right hon. baronet whether 
he was prepared to contend that it had. 

Sic J. Grauam said, he should siate bis 
Sentiments on the subject when the right 

on. gentleman brought forward his motion. 
(Laughter. 

Mr, Croxer assured the right hon. baro- 
net, that that escape would not serve, and 
repeated his question. 

ut Mr. Croker obtained no answer. It 
probably puzzled Mr. Croker (who, we are 
informed, is a reader of Tue Lancer, and 
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Tse measures adopted in the treat- 
ment of disease, being necessarily depen- 
dent on the pathological views entertained 
by the practitioner, it behoves him to ascer- 
tain that they are correct, consonant with 
the symptoms manifested during life, and 
demonstrable by the appearances developed 
on post-mortem investigation, An ancient 
dogma long prevailed in the schools of medi- 
cine, which taught that almost every fe- 
brile disease was dependent on some mor- 
bid change in the circulating fluids, and 
only remediable, according to this theory, 
by facilitating what was termed concoction, 
a process in which the morbific ageut was 
eliminated, and afterwards discharged from 
the body, by the various excretory organs. 
This doctrine has been deservedly, aud 
almost universally, abandoned ; and in our 
eagerness to avoid the Scylla of the humo- 
ral pathologists, we perhaps have fallen into 
the opposite Charybdis. 

Many modern writers have endeavoured 
to prove, that fevers, whether arising spon- 
taneously or excited by contagion, are uni- 
versally the consequence of inflammatory 
action, and that increased action is the 
Goliah with which we have to contend ; 
that the successful issue of the combat de- 
pends on the free use of the lancet—to con- 
quer this gigantic foe, which, in many 
instances, has no existence, except in their 
own imaginations. In numerous cases of 
fever excited by contagion, whether origin- 
ating primarily from some unknown mor- 
bific condition of the atmosphere, or pro- 
duced by the gaseous fluids diffused and 
floating in it, evolved from the human body 
jin a state of disease, the degree of danger 
|eannot be estimated by the degree of in- 
| creased action, but is often ina ratio directly 
the reverse. 

Those cases of typhus, scarlatina, and 
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puerperal fever, on which we have reason ON THE 

to look with the greatest apprehension, are CONCEALMENT OF DISCOVERIES 
not usually characterised by such symptoms se sdiaaasaaninat 

of high vascular excitement as would justify IN MEDICINE, 

our attributing their fatality to this cause} Taere are certain ill-defined terms of 
alone, The question of contagion has been /opprobrious import, which malice, indo- 
decided by the almost-universally concur-{lence, and ignorance, make use of as the 
rent experience of practitioners in ancient only means by which they can assail those 
and modern times; but the precise nature| who are in any way offensive to them. A 
of the morbific agent, and the mode of its|man of temperance, strict moral conduct, 
action on the living body, by which disease |and religious habits, is ‘‘a methodist ;” a 
is excited, and a similar miasma, equally|man who wili not support every despotic 
contagious, evolved, is probably beyond all| measure is ‘‘a radical ;” a medical man 
human research. At present, notwithstand-/| who conceals any of the results of his pa- 
ing that it has engaged the attention of some | tient, laborious, and expensive investiga- 


of the ablest physiologists and pathologists, Hdeeet is “a quack.” Now this last term 


we know little of contagion except from its 
effects. When there are symptoms of high 
vascular action, excited by inflammation, 
bleeding, both local and general, is proved, | 


deserves some consideration, because it has 
been applied very indiscriminately and in- 


juriously, ‘A quack” is an uneducated 


man whose boasting and puffing attract 


by daily experience, to be the most effica- | the notice of the public, by promising salu- 
cious means we can adopt ; but in fevers of tary results to those who make use of his 
the low and typhoid character, resulting | secret remedies. Ashe has not the infor- 
from contagion or otherwise, the only effect | matiou requisite to guide him in the adap- 
we can anticipate from the measure is to! tation of remedial agents to the cure of dis- 


exhaust the powers of the system and pre- 
vent the recovery of the patient. We may 
he told, that in these intractable cases, there 
is inflammation existing in a masked form ;| 
that it is situated in the brain, in the medulla, 
spinalis, or the peritoneum, and that the 
successful treatment must be a system of 
active depletion, the salutary influence of 
which will be commensarate with the qnan- 
tity of blood drawn; but if we find that 
those cases of typhus, or puerperal fever 
most fatal to our patients, are unattended 
by those distinct and universally-recognised 
symptoms, which result from excessive in- 
flammation, we must be allowed to consider 
the assumption (however plausibly sup- 
ported by the sophistry of ingenious men, 
who possess a talent for generalising) to be 
contrary to truth, destitute of the solid basis 
of experience ; unsupported by the symp- 
toms of those diseases during life, and 
proved, on examination after death, to be 
utterly void of foundation, 

Ihave repeatedly witnessed cases wherein 
the lancet has been employed unnecessarily, 
and even injuriously, though it is, in judi- 
cious hands, one of our most valuable reme- 
dies, and shall be fully compensated by 
knowing, that in any one instance, [ have 
been instrumental in preventing its abuse in 
such cases as | have before alluded to, con- 
vinced that its incautious employment, to 
the extent sometimes practised by those 
who see no danger but what arises from 
inflammation, is usually quite unnecessary, 
and frequently highly prejudicial. 


Cuarves SEVERN. 


Jewia Street, June 1831. 





eases, being ignorant of the nature of reme- 
dies, and of the healthy structure, func- 
tions, and morbid phenomena of the animal 
system, he may be justly denounced as a 
quack and impostor ; his being right by 
chance is no ground for approving him ; in- 
telligent design, and not random chance, 
merits approbation. The term quack is in- 
dustriously employed with intent to injure, 
by the medical neighbours of every medical 
man who is suspected of possessing more 
than ordinary knowledge in any particular 
disease, or in the use or mode of preparing 
any particular medicine—whether of the or- 
thodox materia medica or not. ‘This has a 
baneful influence upon science, it aimsdirect- 
ly to prevent the advancement of knowledge, 
and the scientific observer has no way of 
escape from the diabolical fangs of the 
malignant spirits who surround him, Orfe 
gentleman, to avoid the possibility of the 
imputation of quackery, called forth torrents 
of columny, and was dubbed a rank quack ; 
he, simple soul, a man devoted to investiga- 
tion, laid all his results before the public, 
his neighbours took the opportunity of abus- 
ing them as futile and absurd, ran them 
down, and pronounced the discoverer a 
quack. By concealment only he expected 
he might be exposed to censure, but his ex- 
perience proved the reverse to be the case. 
I therefore consider it is not unlawful for a 
medical man to keep concealed the methods 
he may have discovered by which prepara- 
tions may be improved, or the discovery of 
new remedies, until they shall have received 
the full approbation of long experience. 
** Arcana revelata feetent,” is too true, but 
in many cases the fetor is imparted by ex- 
trinsic causes. I have known a good pre- 
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HAY FEVER.—SYPHILIS. 


paration decried by those who never tried it, 
they made a slovenly attempt and failed, and 
then pronounced the process to be absurd. 
Ihave known a good medicine, not in gene- 
ral use, to be decried by those who never 
gave it a fair trial. We all know the 
history of the ergot, which affords a case in 
point. What I aim at is, then, to show that 
a medical man who bas made any discovery 
in pharmacology does not deserve the name 
of quack in consequence of concealing his 
discovery ; nor if he makes it a proprietary 
medicine ; because if there is any delicacy or 
peculiar care required in the manipulation, 
itis probable that but few will take the proper 
pains with it, whilst many through envy 
will spoil it, and then pronounce it bad. 


Emolument is therefore by concealment pro- |" 


cured by the meritorious investigator, and 
the public is more likely to be benefitted by 
his discovery, and no one is injured. Such 
individuals should be protected by the public 
press. 

PHARMACOPULUS. 





CASE OF HAY FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Str,—Having noticed in your valuable 


Journal some remarks by Dr. Elliotson on | 


hay-fever, 1 beg you to accept the account, 
or as much of it as 1 remember, of a case 


which came under my observation some 
three or four years ago, during my appren- 
ticeship at Paris. A gentleman called, stat- 
ing he wished to see my master, 28 he was 
suffering from a severe attack of the hay- 


fever. The term was quite new to my 
ears, and I thought it must either be the 
result of fancy or the mistaken. name of a 
complaint. When my master saw him, he 
found symptoms much resembling slight 
spasmodic asthma, with tolerably easy ex- 
pectoration, and a great deal of nervous 
irritability of the system, the patient appear- 
ing to be rather a hypochondriacal subject. 
He stated that he generally had an attack 
once a year, about the hay-making season, 
which lasted a fortnight or three weeks, 
and that the last seizure occurred suddenly 
whilst he was travelling from Italy. There 
was no grass to be seen about the imme- 
diate spot, but on proceeding a mile farther 
he found some people mowing, to which 
circumstance he immediately attributed the 
attack, He said that he was always better 
in a neighbourhood where there was little 
grass, and never had an attack in the winter. 
During his passage through Normandy, 
where the land is chiefly meadow, he had 
been a dreadful sufferer. The medicine pre- 
scribed was infusion of valerian, to which, 
I believe, a little tr. sennz was added, He 
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was relieved by this, and continuing to 
mend on the medicine, at the end of a week 
stated himself to be quite well. If Dr, 
Elliotson can glean any instruction from 
this case, 1 beg to say he is most welcome 
to it. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Avcustus Prater. 





SYPHILIS. 


COMMUNICATION OP SYPHILIS FROM 
SECONDARY SYMPTOMS, 


To the Editor of Vue Lancer. 


Srr,—I should feel obliged by your giving 
the following case insertion in your valua- 
ble journal. It is somewhat analogous to 
those referred to by Mr. Lawrence, as re- 
ported in No. 400 of Tne Lancer. Itcame 
under my observation about twelve months 
ago, convincing me of the possibility of a 
male Jabouring under secondary venereal 
symptoms communicating disease to a female. 

A gentleman whom [ had treated for the 
chancres, had, about three months after their 
disappearance, been attacked with venereal 
sore throat, and about the same period, had 
slight excoriation on the glans penis. The 
latter excited not the least uneasiness, as he 
had frequently been affected in asimilarman- 
ner before the appearance of any chancres. At 
this time he cohabited with a female, and to 
his surprise communicated venereal disease 
to her. From circumstances he was certain 
she had had intercourse with no other per- 
son, neither could he suppose tbat an exco- 
riation, which had disappeared in afew days 
trom the use of a nitrate of silver lotion (ten 
grs. to Si. of water), could produce such 
effects, Such, however, was thecase. She 
not only suffered from sore throat, but like- 
wise a considerable excoriation in the vici- 
nity of the meatus urinarius. Both symp- 
toms yielded to a slight course of blue pill, 

From this case it would appear that a per- 
son affected with secondary symptoms, may 
not only communicate a similar disease, but 
also one partaking somewhat of the nature of 
the primary disease. At all events, the 
circumstances, as here narrated, may be 
faithfully relied on. 


RAPID MORTIFICATION OF THE PENIS. 


The following case also may be worthy of 
notice. 

May 21, 1830.—Mr. M. complains, that 
for the last seven days he has suffered ex- 
ceedingly from a sense of itching and heat in 
the course of the urethra, and intolerable 
pain on voiding urine, Six days ago he ob- 
served a sore of what he considered a chan- 
crous appearance on the corona glandis ; 
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however, he did not have recourse to medi- 
cive, but attended to his usual business, oc- 
casionally taking the mixture called ‘ tuddy”’ 
inthe evening. Three days ago phymosis 
supervened, attended with inflamed swelling 
and induration of the integuments of the pe- 
nis. ‘To-day be observed a small livid spot on 
the right side of the prepuce, which has ex- 
tended rapidly during the last six hours, 
and at present is nearly an inch in diameter. 
The surrounding integument is of a fiery 
red hue ; there is constant throbbing in the 
affected part ; his bowels are confined ; skin 
hot ; tongue furred ; pulse 120 ; complains 
of much thirst. [2 Sulphat. mogn. 5vi. 
Antim, tart. gr. vi. Aque, Zvi. M1. coch. 
magnum, 2da, q. h. An effervescing poul- 
tice to penis, to be changed every third hour. 
22d.—This morning found the slough to 
have extended considerably over the upper 
part of the penis, and destroyed the integu- 
ments for an inch and a half from the corona 
glandis. His pulse counts as yesterday, but 
more feeble ; his countenance indicates the 
greatest anxiety ; bowels have been freely 
open from medicine ; tongueis white ; thirst 
ted. Ordered a poultice, prepared with 
wine and tincture of camphor, to be changed 
in four hours, half a glass of port wine every 
second hour, and one grain of opium imme- 
diately, to be repeated in two hours. 

6 o’clock.—Gangrene extends over half of 
penis; pulse 100; skin cool; occasional 
rigors. Sumat opit, gr.i. 2da. q. g. ad ter 
quaterque. Vinum omni hora— Hirudines 
xij. pubi capillis abrasis—Continuatur ca- 
taplasma ut antea. 

23d.—Feels better, though the glands ap- 
pear destroyed by gangrene. Since last night, 
there has depeased a decided line of demar- 
cation between the living and dead parts. 
Pulse 96, somewhat throbbing ; skin rather 
hot; no stool. Sumat statim ol. ricin. 3i. 
Continuat. vinum. Opii, gr. i. cum ol. et 
hora somni gr. ij. Cont. cataplasma, 

24th. — Continuatur medicamenta, (ol. 
ricin. omitt.) 

25th.—Slough has separated ; health im- 
proves. Cont. vinum. Opii, gr. ij. nocte ; 
omitt. cataplasma, Appl. lotio flav. 

28tb.—Low ; quite florid; bowels con- 
fined. Sumat ol. rivini, 3ss. Alia medicam, 
omittend.; lotio. cont. 

30th.—Health good; sore contracts. Pil. 
hyd. cap. omni mane ; cont. lotio, 

June 8.—Mouth affected by pills; sore 
is quite healthy, though large and superficial, 
discharging considerably ; the yellow wash 
is still used. From this period the sore con- 
tracted rapidly, and was completely healed 
by the 20th of June, 1 am, Sir, yours, 


Cuas. M‘Casxgr. 
Cheynton, June 12, 1831. 





MR. GUTHRIE. 


MR. GuTHRIE’s LEcTURES, &c. 


To the Editor of T ne Lancet. 


Sir,—*‘ A Disappointed Student” has dis- 
appointed me. | hoped, that haying corrected 
the inaccuracies contained in bis first letter, 
and having guaranteed the authenticity of 
my stotement by name and address, the 
matter would have rested there, I am dis- 
appointed also, if he is a student of the 
Westminster Hospital, for we have rather 
prided ourselves upon not having a black 
sheep among our number. I do not intend 
the term.to apply to any party in medical 
politics, but to any person whose looseness 
of principle and Adesouaile feeling very 
properly single out their possessor from any 
respectable society as the marked one of 
the flock. But to the letter. 

Your correspondent iu his first communi- 
cation stated, that no clinical lectures were 
| given; in his second he changes his ground 
jaud says, thet no notice of the clinical lec- 
| tures was posted at the hospital,—that Mr. 
| Guthrie at his ordinary lectures always gave 
| notice when an operation was to take place, 

and, ergo, circumstantial evidence would 
| tend to prove that no clinical lectures were 
igiven. To this I reply, that circumstantial 
| evidence has nothing to do with the case, 
| for you have my positive testimony against 
lit, a testimony which I am satisfied, from 
your knowledge of me, will haye due weight 
| with you, and I trust also with your readers. 
| But even his circumstantial evidence is de- 
fective, for if there was no notice of the lec- 
tures, neither was there any notice of the 
operations affixed to the hospital walls, 
though an alteration in both those particu- 
lars would be desirable. The operations 
were done nevertheless. If your corre- 
pondent bad been es punctual in his at- 
tendance * at the hospital as he professes to 
have been at the lectures, he would not 
| have needed to recur to circumstantial evi- 
|dence. His statement, that other pupils 
would have signed his first document but 
for fear of the surgeons who are examiners, 
I disbelieve, for 1 do not think he could get 
avy. other to join with him in a story at 
'once so pitiful and untrue, though he has 
|very ingeniously hit upon a fear which 
would, perhaps, naturally restrain them, 
| supposing his assertions correct. He says 
|he was surprised to find 1 had the audacity 
| to suggest, that the Westminster Hospital 
was equal to the best school of practical 
surgery in London. I made no such asser- 
tion; and this fabrication, very fortunately, 
may be proved by reference to my last letter 











* Mr. Guthrie is in the habit of refusing the hos- 
pital certificate to sach gentlemen as. having entered 
at the proper time, do not attend some one or ot 


f the surgeons, the hi referred to 
if the person bea stranger to Mr Guthtie. 








MR. WALLER’S PRIZE,—CUPPING GLASSES, 


in No. 406. I there said that Mr. White, b 
his free and familiar comments upon all 
surgical cases under his notice, communi- 
cated such a fund of practical information, 
as is not excelled, if equalled, by any hos- 
pital surgeon in Lo ° 

Your correspondent states, for once truly, 
that importent operations are rare with us. 
This, and the absence of a school attached to 
the hospital, are inconveniences to the pu- 
ore because they are often obliged to be 

holden to the courtesy of other hospitals 
for the high operations, and much time is 
necessarily lost in wandering after the va- 
rious lectures. The latter complaint will 
be remedied next October, by which time a 
school will be attached to the hospital, and 
by rebuilding a larger hospital, the founda- 
tion stone of which is to be laid forthwith 
near the Parliamentary Stables, there will, 
no doubt, be ample cases of operation. But 
even as itis, excepting the defects | have 
mentioned,—important ones, certainly,—the 
Westminster affords the general pupil many 
advantages, which are not to be derived 
from the larger London Hospitals. 

I have to apologise for having intruded 
upon you at so great length ; but baving an- 
swered the first letter, I felt called upon to 
justify that answer at full when impeached. 
1may further state, that I should not have 
intruded upon you even with this act of 
justice, but for a remark by a pupil, that 
you were fond of attacking the hospital 
surgeons (if falsely, no matter), and that 

ou would not insert their justification. 

from my acquaintance with Tue Lancer 
from its infancy, I knew this impression, 

h not uncommon, was erroneous, and 
the consequence was my first letter. The 
Westminster Hospital and its officers, in 
common with every institution and set of 
men under the sun, have their defects, and 
that they are not so faulty as formerly, is no 
doubt owing in great measure to the salu- 
tary administration of the little instrument 
you have so powerfully and skilfully di- 
tected for some years past. ‘hat you may 
continue to watch the defects, expose them, 
and incite the proper parties to amendment 
for many years to come, is my earnest wish ; 
and as 1am quite certain that no man is 
more anxious than yourself to avoid making 
his publication the vehicle of slander, so I 
trust you will have as little hesitation here- 
alter as hitherto, in administering to the 
bane its antidote whenever, through inad- 
Vertence or plausibility, an injurious and 

statemeut may creep in, 

Srupens. 


PS. In rejly to the ayprsetiens allu- 


sion as to the signature I have chosen, 
Aiusworth’s quarto dictionary gives ‘* Stu- 
dens, a student.” The adjective being de- 
deative, the substantive is necessarily un- 
ers! . 


June 27, 1831. 
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MR. WALLER’S OBSTETRICAL PRIZE. 


We have received a letter from Mr. 
Robert Gee of Brackley, the candidate for 
Mr. Waller’s obstetrical prize, to whom 
reference was made in the communication 
of “ E.L.,” page 286, in which he gives 
the following statement, after confirming 
the complete exculpation of Mr, Waller's 
conduct which has already appeared in this 
Journal. Mr. Gee says :— 

** It is true that I bad studied midwifery 
but one course, but then I was fully aware, 
long before the examination took place, of 
the disadvantages under which I acted, and 
if junior pupils will contend with their 
seniors, they must naturally expect to fail 
in their attempts. For myself I candid) 
acknowledge that it was an ambitious fcel- 
ing only that led me to the contest ; and al- 
though I was not the conqueror, my exer- 
tions were fully repaid by the useful in- 
formation J obtained, and the encomiums 
which the examiners awarded my answers, 
On perusing Tue Lancer of June 4,* I 
observed a letter written by Mr. Waller, in 
which he states that I had not the greater 
number of capital answers. The mistake 
must have originated from this circumstance, 
After the awarding of the prize, Mr. Double- 
day informed me that I had the greater num- 
ber. Now admitting there were three de- 
grees of comparison—say, for example, 
good, better, best, it might have happened 
that I had a majority of best. But then 
what becomes of good and better ? for as the 
answers were equally numbered, it in all 
probability occurred that I had ‘* best” 
answers, the amount of which were more 
than counteracted by ‘* good” and ** better.” 
Thus it is obvious, when calculation was 
made, that I must have been in the minor- 
ity, and this recalls to my recollection hay- 
ing said to Mr. Alger, in the presence of 
several students at the Medical School, Al- 
dersgate Street, that I had the greater num- 
ber of capital answers ; if, therefore, E. L. 
obtained his information from that source, 
I would recommend him, before he again 
attempts to vilify others, to learn—* Ca- 
lumnjatorem sua pena manet.” * * * 

June 20, 1831. 





EXHAUSTION OF CUPPING-GLASSES. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Knox, 
with reference to the review of his work on 
Cupping in our 406th Number, in which 
he reminds us that the superfluous spirit 
being squeezed from the torch which he 
recommends, the occurrence of an accident 





* Residing a great distance from town, I am not 
able to obtain your valuable Journal oftener than 
once a fortnight, consequently this is the last Num- 
ber I have received, 
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with it is rendered impossible. Mr. Knox 
then quotes the following passage from his 
work, as a reply to our remarks in favour 
of exhausting the cupping-glass by a sy- 
ringe :—‘* With the increase of cupping 
and of cuppers, many plans of operating have 
been suggested and are now in practice ; the 
worst is, the application of the syringe, as it 
makes that a most complicated and bungling 
Operation which, with common care and 
attention, is one of the most simple in sur- 
gery. The screwing on of the syringe to 
the glass, and the unscrewing and screwing 
on to each glass in succession, necessarily 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


unless the statements were authenticated with the 
name and address of the writer. Correspondeuts 
should understand that their names are never dis- 
closed by us without their expr ess permissicn. 

A corresponde—t signing himself Wanfield, gene- 
rously contribates the following reoly to the ques- 
tion of A Lover of Zoophytes. We may venture 
to hint to our querist that,in fature be will find 
a radical relief trom his philological perplexities by 
a careful consultation with his lexicons. Wanfield 
says, “* If a* Lover of Zuophytes’ will look into any 
respectable French dictionary he will find “* madre- 
pore ’ to be composed of madré speckled, spotted, 
and pore, a pore, from *0p0S,—a compound which 
almost alone characterises the genus. I! he con- 
tinue dissatisfied with this humble derivation, he 
may seek long and vainly to trace it to a nobler 
origin.”” 

T. W. remarks on the similarity of amoant 





take up a considerable portion of time ; and 
in addition to this the valves are very liable 


to get out of order, and by the admission of} that we should notice the circumstance, 


air occasion the falling off of the glasses,” 
As our commendation bore reference espe- 
cially to the employment of a particular 
glass, we may observe, that the mode in 
which Mr. Gray’s glass is constructed is 
such as to obviate all the objections that 
are here urged to exhaustion by the pump, 
It requires no screwing on of the syringe ; 
the application from glass to glass may be 
made instantaneously ; there are no valves 
to it, nor any-thing else that is likely to 
get out of order or admit unnecessary air; 
and the connexion of the brass-work with 
the glass is accomplished in a manner which 
effectually obviates the accident by which 
glasses thus exhausted have hitherto speed- 


ily been rendered useless—the cracking of 
the cement. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Ediforef Tux Lancer. Sir.—If you are 
acquainted wie e dose of the crystallised ioduret 
of lead (of which you have given an account in No. 
403 of Tue Lancer) as employed by MM. Cotte- 
reau and Verdet de Lisle, and will state it at the 
end of the next number, | shal! esteem it a great 
faveur. (The Freuch physicians have not given 
& precise statement of the dose, but we believe 
that its administration pay be safely commenced by 
doses of fro: warter to half a grain-—Ep. L.) 

0. O.— A Friend—S. R.—Y. and 
several others. in reference to private 
conduct wecandot publish under any circumstances, 
and statements reference to public professional 
conduct inserted in this Journal unless 
the names d te the communications. The 
names of co’ ld not be published without 
permission. lly surprising that we should 
be called wu ublish upon the authority of 
anonymous chitrespondents, or rather upon no 
authority at all, statements which seriously derogate 

! 
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awarded by the juries in the case of John Long v. 
Chubb, and that of Cooper v. Wakley, and is anxious 
Our cor- 
respondent is mistaken in supposing that a hundred 
many was awarded in each instance as an equiva- 
| lent for a loss of professional character. It was 
compensation for supposed injury to professional 
character in the case of Mr. B. Cooper, but not so 
}im the case of Long, as it was not even supposed 
| that the latter had any professional character to lose. 
The jury in both instances showed more liberality 
than knowledge. 

A. M. B. Wis impossible to answer the question 
with any degree of certainty without seeing the in- 
dentures, The duty may be enforced in sargical, 
but not in medical cases, ifthe word “* surgery,” as 
| indicating the profession to be taught, be alone 
used in the indentures, 

A Pupil, Not unless he was in practice as an 
apothecary in some part of England and Wales be- 
fore August 1815. 

A Constant Subscriber to Tat Lancer and Bat- 
Lor. Documents to prove that the candidate hes 
received a regular medical education, and references 
to establish respectability of personal character, A 
man may be legally qualified to practise as a surgeon 
without p ing the dipl of the college in 
Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

Jamaicensis. Reply to ques. 1.—You cannot. 
Ques. 2.—You can. Ques, 3.—There is no escaping 
from the folly of the judges. Ques. 4.—Your Edin- 
burgh diplomas are simple ‘* qualifications.” 
Ques. 5.—The commission, unfortunately, is no 
exemption. 

W. G. H. Satisfactory proof must be afforded 
why the indentures cannot be produced, as they 
will be required if in existence. 

Longlass. There are so many on the first subject 
thot itis difficult to select. Un the second, the work 
of Dr, Haslam. 

An Old Subscriber to Taz Lancet. We do not 
yet know where it may be had. 

A Pupil. A physician cannot dispense nor 
charge tor his own medicines, without a license 
from Apothecaries’ Hall, if he were not in practice 
in some part of England or Wales before August 
1816. 

A correspondent igforms us that the word “ can- 
nibals,’’ in the quotation page 397 of our last No, 
should be Hannihais. e quotation, however, is 
correct; “Cannibals” is ancient Pistol’s own cor- 
ruption. 

Had we more leisure we would search for the 
inte tion requested by An Old Subscriber. Asit 











from the res’ lity and integrity of professi 
species of trifling with charac- 
nder the press an unendurable 
mny and injustice. 

Querist.—1. The possessor of an English medi- 
cal ¢iploma 1s permitted to practise in the United 
States without obstruction.—2. At Philadelphia or 
New York he will soon hear of an eligible spot: 

A Chemist and Druggist. His commanication is 
under consideratign. 

An Old Subscriber must acknowledge that we 
should trifle with professional character if we were 
to insert such communications as he has 


is, he must be content without it. 

A Medical Student. Gentlemen apprenticed be- 
fore, or even during 1831, will beexempted. It is 
more than probable that in all the early examioa- 
tions the questions in botany will be limited to 
articies comprehended in the materia medica, 

A Juror will find his communication in Tas 
Battor. . c 

Mr. Cuartrs Srveen will shortly publish, First 
Lines of the Practice of Midwifery, with remarks on 
he ic evidence required in cases of feeticide 
and infanticide. 
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